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EMERALD AND RUBY, 


WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Golden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” &c., §c. 
oo we eeoenreen 
CHAPTER XXIII, 

Tr came about so naturally that he could hardly 
realize its strangeness: but there was Laurence 
Lermont, in Mr. Kyrle’s carriage, riding up the care- 
fully kept avenue. 

He had kept his appointment with the railroad 
committee, and joyfully accepted their ‘propositions. 
After the business affairs were settled, Mr. Kyrle had 
touched him lightly upon the arm. 

“And now, if you please, Mr. Lermont, I am going 
totake you home withme. You will'be in these parts 
for some time, and, as your work progresses, you will 
come nearer and nearer to my house. I know what 
miserable public accommodations are provided here, 
and am not willing you should putup with them. I 
am going to take youand Leohome with me. The 
stable is filled with idle horses, and. you can always 
take one when you are called to a distance. I can- 
not go home without you. Moreover, I shall need to 
follow your work, and receive your explanations, 
and it will really save me much time and trouble to 
have you close at hand. I beg you will not offer 
any objection to the plan, for I have quite set my 
heart upon it.” 

Against such an appeal, what could Laurence urge? 
He was wise enough to refrain from the attempt, and 
&nswered simply : 

. “I appreciate your kindness, sir, and since you put 
it in such a friendly way, I shall rot feel that I am 
intruding upon your hospitality.” 

For answer, Mr. Kyrle only smiled, in that rare, 
frank way of his, which made the finely-cut face 
glow out of the haughty sternness that was rather 


ae to it, into a genixl brightness that was nobler 
auty. 





[EVIL WILL OUT.] 


And so Laurence and Leo, with their traps, as the 
latter phrased it, were stowed into the light carriage, 
and Mr. Kyrle himself drove them up to the house. 
As they wound up the broad avenue, and took in the 
whole view of the tastefully arranged grounds, the 
fine edifice, the general look of elegance and luxury, 
Leo slipped his hand forward, those deep blue eyes 
of his shining brightly, and touched his friend’s 


arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Laurence! the beautiful garden !” 

Laurence coloured slightly, though he laughed. 

“You silly boy! where is the letter, and your 
Bertha? I must check your extravagant imagina- 
tion before it runs away with you.” 

And seeing Mr. Kyrle look up questioningly, he 
added: 

“This romantic youngster had a dream the other 
night which impressed him very deeply. He fancied 
that our surveying brought us to a fairy door, which 
admitted us into an underground passage, from which 
we emerged into a beautiful garden, where we both 
found the realization of our fondest wish. I grant 
him that fortune has given us an encouraging smile, 
but he must not Jook for too much.” 

“ He is a fine fellow,” said Mr. Kyrle, “and I shall 
be disappointed if in time he does not gain all his 
hopes. t heard his story from old Peter. It is a 
generous thing you have done for him, Mr. Lermont. 
There are few young men who would have troubled 
themselves with such a care, dt been willing to bear 
such an expense. It is the knowledge of this, and a 
few other little discoveries, that has given me the 
confidence in your character to take you at once into 
my family. It is a relief to find such a noble con- 
trast to the folly, and selfishness, and inanity of the 
young men of the period.” 

Laurence blushed as if he had been guilty of some 
great folly, and had scarcely recovered his equani- 
mity when the carriage halted at the steps. 

From a vine-wreathed veranda at the right, he 
saw the fintter of ladies’ gay dresses. Mr. Kyrle 
threw the reins to the servant who had hurried out 
on hearing the sound of the wheels, and glancing 
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thither he led the way to the spot. It was a charm- 
ing tableau, and one which Laurence, without mother 
or sister himself, in fact, almost completely isolated 
from female society, could thoroughly appreciate. 

Aunt Elise, in her pale lavender cambric, with the 
dainty bit of lace tied over her head, looked so pure 
and noble as she sat there with her fair hands 
clasped upon the shoulder of Maude, who had seated 
herself upon a Turkish cushion at the lady’s feet, 
so like a guardian spirit, that Laurence was deeply 
touched. Just such a face he had fancied his mother’s 
to have been, so meek and pure and sanctified-look- 
ing, like that of one who had been chastened, and 
purified by suffering from all earthly dross. His whole 
heart yearned toward her strangely, and was stirred 
to its very depths, as it might have been had the 
blue skies above parted their drifting azure to show 
him an angel face bending down to him in motherly 
love. 

For a moment or two he forgot the more youthful 
members, even though they made such a lovely addi- 
tion to the picture—Maude, a little pallid still, with 
her wondrous grace of form and face, that peculiar 
look of innocence and gentleness in her soft, dark 
eyes ; and Agnes, brilliant, sparkling, stately, stand- 
ing behind the others, with her imperial head erect, 
her scarlet lips curled in a welcoming smile. It was 
indeed a picture, and was not unappreciated by eyes 
that were wide open to discover the beautiful even 
in the tiniest morsels of insect life, or the secret soli- 
tudes of nature. The young ladies each. recognised 
him promptly, although with different associations 
in their minds. 

“My preserver!” murmured Maude, rising] from 
her low position quickly. 

“ Tvanhoe, as sure as the world!” ejaculated Agnes 
Ackland, arching her dark eyebrows, and yet not 
too surprised to take due notice how her cousin, by a 
swift movement, removed a ring from her finger and 
dropped it into her pocket. 

“My dear Maude, I have captured our hero of 
yesterday’s disaster,” said Mr. Kyrie, with a smile, 
“T trust you ladies will make his visit to us so plea- 
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sant that he will net be inclined toregret it. Amnt 
Elise, this is Mr. Laurence Lermont, fo whage gallantry, 

we owe it that our Maude’ sits here unharmed. “Miss 

Ackland, also, my niece, Mr. Lermont. And this,” 

as he drew forward the shrinking boy, ‘is our friend’s 

staunch ally and inseparable companion, Master Leo, 

whose heart I am going to win at once by taking him 

out to select a pony for his own riding.” 

Maude gave a shy, and yet it was plain to see, a 
thoroughly earnest greeting. Miss Ackland assailed 
him at once with an endless string of playful badinage: 
But it was only with Aunt Elise that Laurence felt 
thoroughly and heartily at ease. The latter was 
evidently prepossessed with his appearance. She 
leaned forward in her chair while be was talking, a 
gentle smile on her lips, a soft brightness in her 
eyes. ‘ 

Laurence told them Leo's story. whem he perceived 
how the handsome lad’s bright ways hed jmterested| 
them. I 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Aunt Elise; “EF éan imagine 
how the restless yearnings after hig lost sister must 
haunt him.” 

“ And yet,” said Maudo Kyrle, softly, ‘it is_plaim 
to see the tenderness of his frieng’s care softens away 
all the sharpness of the pain.” 

Laurence gaye her @ luminous glance. 

“We are very warm friends, Leo and I. We 
to make up to easels efter for the sorrowful Inck 
mother and sistem” ! 

“Llamt 
story,” spoke Ackland. “I have heard some. 
thing very like it met long since, only it seema, to 
me it was a. rewersion of the sex. Some womaner 
other adopting @ motherless girl. I shall think of it 
presently. And now EI propose that we adjourm, ‘Bhe 
sun is getting round to. stare us in the face Bam 
sure it is quite 4 faweur for us to have a gentleman 
visitor, is it not, Mande? Mr. Lermont muste’’ be 
spoiled if we make a deal of him.” 

Laurence joined her langh. 

And just then Mr. Kyrie returned from thes 
with Leo, and the whole party retired to the di 
ing-room, toseparate again shortly, however, tomake 
ready for dinner.” 

Leo closed the ehamiber door behind them care- 
fully, and then rushed to the side of Laurence. 

‘Oh, Mr. Laarence! dit you ever know such a 
place before, with such kind people in if? And dam's 
you really believe my dream had ite meaning? @h, 
Jndeed, 1 am sure your fortune is made! And what 
do you think Miss Clemmeus will say ?” 

* What a string of ejaculations? Dow't quite lose 
your head balance, Master Leo, for though I admit 
we are in a very beautifuland elegant home at pre- 
sent, yet I am well aware that a brief time may send 
us adrift again into such dismal halting-places, that 
we shall be thankful to return to Miss Clemmens’s 
humble roof,” 

Leo shook his head. 

“I don't believe it, sir, I can’t believe but youare 
on the way to fame and fortune both. Mr. Kyrle 
will be your fast friend, aud he is.so rich and great, 
his influence will be a fortune in itself. Oh, Mr. 
Laurence, I can't help trusting the dream! { am 
looking and watching, expecting every minute to find 
Bertha.” 

“And my letter?” laughed Laurence, 

“ Yes, sir; 1 think we shall find that too.” 

“I won't grieve if the letter is still lacking, so 
you find your sister, my boy. I can anderstand how 
your heart grieves and yearns for her, and I know, 
too, how bravely you bear it, Well, you don't need 
me to tell you that my prosperity will insure yours 
also. I think we have grown quite too fond of each 
other to let anything separate us.” 

“Indeed we have, sir,” responded the boy, the 
tears rising to his eyes. 

Laurence laid his bands tenderly on his head. 

“So if you find Bertha, you will still have some 
affection left for the surveyor?” 

To his astonishment, Leo fell down on his knees, 
clinging to his hand, and covering it with mingling 
tears and kisses, while he cried out passionately : 

“Some affection! Oh, my friend, my benefactor, 
my hero; do you think any ope can usurp your place ? 
No, no; no one can do that—not even Bertha.” 

“ A faithful little heart, but teo enthusiastic and 
too dreamy,” chided Laurence, “ But we must attend 
to our dress, and try to brush it into gentility. I 
say, Leo, I think we'll both pay a visit to the tailor. 
If we are to be kept long in such luxurious quarters 
as these, we shall need to freshen our toilette.” 

Leo clapped his hands. 

“T'm so glad! Idid think your:coat looked brown 
beside that glossy one of Mr. Kyrle’s. But. it 
doesn’t matter in the least for me. It will quite 
satisfy me to see you looking as fine a gentleman as 
any these young ladies will see. I know very well 

that is the only thing lacking,” 


tothink whero I have heard ssimilap | what 
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aye at your day-dreams again. Pray fell me which of 
these fair ladies you have destined tothe great honour 
of falling in love with an humble surveyor,” laughed 
Laurence. 

Leo's confusion was good confession of his guilt 
in the matter. He blushed a little, and smiled 
roguishly, while he answered promptly : 

“You may be sure if was not that Miss Ackland.” 
How she looked at you, as if she would pieree through 
you with those black eyes of hers, and read every 
thougitin your mind, I-donotlike Miss Ackland at 
all. She was too sharp and suspicious looking.” 

Laurence only laughed again. 

“T don’t think it will trouble her much, Leo, whe- 
ther either of us like her or not. .She would.as 
soon think of a star falling down from the firma- 
ment to light a poor man’s hovel, as of her con- 
descending to such a station as ours.” 

“Miss Kyrle is not like that,” returned Leo, 
eagerly. ‘“lamsure she is not. It is plain to see 
how good she is. She is far more lovely than Miss 
Ackland, don't you think 60?” 

“Lthink it is rather presumptuous, and certainly 
foolish, for us to discuss the. ladies of a family into 
whieh we have received such hospitable welcome.” 

When they descended to the cosy little sitting» 
room opposite the dining-room, they found Agnes 
Ackland sitting at the open window, a book dropped, 
idly ip hexlape Not having the experience of the 
rest of the family, Laurence did not understand 
@ remarkable circumstance it was that te 
should be the first to, emerge-from the dr 


goom. Neither did le detect the sparkle of keen | 
interest and curiosity ia her britiane Pnacogen bye 
a with more cordiality tham-as 

* Welcome, Mr. Lermout. I was just wonderitg 


how long the toilette was going to claim all the 
people.. I am not at all in the reading mood, but’ 
inclined. i L be 


“wsing- wate 


lieve in 


— 


of | confess! uty guri 


} eenl¥ excited, 
should be extremely aoe ; plamation,” zt 
on; bLattrence, eagerly. ‘““E-trust “your trouble 
has passed away, that the danger is averted. It may 
be that you wish me to dig up the box, and bring it 
to you. I told you I was at your service: you hays 
only to command.” 

Still Miss Ackland” kept silence. ‘How shonig 
Laurence guess jhat she was,studying out wha 
would be safe and non-committing for her to say ? Shis 
was, - from. the... dilemma. }ir, 
Kyrle opened the door, and entered at the same mo- 
ment that Leo came to the window, with his hands 
full of roses. 

The young lady seized upon them, and went into 
raptures over them. She earried one, and placed it 
playfully at the buttom-hole of Mr. Kyrle, and thon 
smilingly performed the: for Laurence, 

As she finished she,said in an undertone: 

“Be silent gti, I will talk about it another 


also perceived that the ring 


time.” 4 
And now Laurence: 
had disap mn hand. Ina few moments 
more Aunt Bliss yude. appeared, .. 
The young sur could-hardly explain to him- 
sei why he wae at anee disappointed and chilled. 
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lhe made —— f iis unknown heroine that 
—- id not bear to > 


‘phe was ordina’ 
imperial, like this Agee 
wear 


certainly beautiful, enough to 
emerald, and rubies, and diamonds all her 


quaint interpretation ruby had 
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stage fashion, 
‘ehauce to-overcome 
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Lanrence looked at 
F Bde bent carelessly 
forth iuto the garden, @s upon a 
sudden itapulge suggested by sométhing seen there: 

“Oh, there are my roses open at last. We must 
all have one. Leo, are you going to make me 
so happy? Do yousee the pink roses down there 
by the petunia vase? Get us all a spray, and mind 
you select the loveliest.” 

Leo went with secret reluctance. He did not like 
Miss Ackland. He had a queer impression that bis 
friend was hardly safe in her presence, but there 
seemed no alternative but to obey. 

Then Miss Agnes turned toward Laurence. 

“ And so. you wish us to think you knew none of 
us before ?” 

“Why, I had seen Miss.Kyrle, of course,yesterday, 
at the scene of the accident,” he answered, puzzled 
to detect her meaning. 

“Do you mean to imply that your knowledge of 
us goes back no farther than yesterday? Ah, in- 
coustant mind, reflect. Have you forgotten a lovely 
morning by the sea?” 

She smiled upon him, and her white finger was 
held up in playful threatening. 

Laurence gave a sudden start. An eagle gleam 
leaped into his eye, a quick flush rose to lis cheeks. 

“What,” stammered he, “ you know?” 

Then his eye fell upon the upheld hand. The 
ring, the singular ring, which had symbolised so 
much for him, was sparkling there, with its weird 
emerald,and ruby and diamond fire, 

“Tt was you, then !” exclaimed Laurence, too much 
excited by the imagined discovery to heed the look 
of astonishment which fell upon her face. 

It was gone in a moment, for the crafty mind was 
quick to regain control,, 

“ And yon. pretend that you did not know who it 
was?” she questioned, still with a pert tone veil- 
ing the keen interest with which she waited for an 

Did you not ask me to refrain 


answer. 

“ Of course I do, 
from seeking to discover your identity? Did you 
not keep your face veiled? I admit I am surprised. 
I should never have euspected it was, you, only for 
the ring,” he answered, his tone revealing his sur- 
prise, and perhaps his disappointment also. 

Agnes Ackland had averted her head, so that he 
could not see ler face, She stood twirling the ring 





“Oh, ho, Master Leo, sol have caught you! You 


Matuew’'s interest was) thoroug)|y 
he entered heartily inta/ plan, 
‘ickerson also by the verg zeal which 


Pm » to see you something like your 
old self, ' said she, “and it's-anly that, |’! 
admit, me willing to consent te such an 
unheard-of thing. Andrew shall have just as loving 
a place as I can give him, but I can’t call:him Bob— 
no, I nevercan. You mustn't ask that.” 

“But you won’t mind his being Mr. Robert Nicker- 
son to the world, consort ?” asked the old sea cap- 
tain, rather anxiously. “It will keep the namealivo 
after we are dead and gone.” ; 

“No; for your sake I shan’t mind,’ But I can 
never call him anything bet Andrew. There was 
only one Bob, and there can never,be apether. He 
mustn’t expect me to call him. Bob, that’s the only 
thing I ask about it,” she returned, tremulously. 

Captain Mathew groaned. 

“ Our own Bob—our only. son! Oh, consort, it is 
bitter hard! I thoughtit would be easier work wea- 
thering the storm, but if cuts deeper and deeper 
every day.” 

Mrs. Nickerson slipped her soft hand inta his, and 
stood leaning against his shoulder, the tears dropping 
slowly and silently down her cheek. ‘On either face 
was a look of bitter pain and profound melancholy. 
Upon this tableau came Andrew Courtney and Rose, 
entering from the garden with the morning basket of 
flowers, The girl’s cheerful face grew grave. Her 
red lip quivered, a mist clouded ‘her sight; she 
crossed to them quickly. Hrave-hearted, blythe, 
generous Captain Bob was not, then, so quickly for- 
gotten by the maiden who had expected to wear his 
wedding-ring ? 

Andrew glanced from ono face to another. Full 
well he understood the emotion that thrilled their 
hearts.. Did not his own melt? 

He quickly to the window, and spent enough 
time looking forth to conquer the nervousness that 
twitched at his lips and whitened his cheek, ; 

It was Captain Mathew who spoke first, his voice 
a little husky, maybe, but yet strong and cheery. — 

“Well, Andrew, my boy, are -you ready to goagam 
to.town, to try @, little more.of the tarry odours of 
the wharf? or shall we let the matter rest.a day or 
two?” . ee : y 

“ You must consult your own wishes, my dear sir,” 
answered Andrew, iv his blandest voiee. ““ Although 
in ordinary cases promptitude is as much my rule 
as I know it is yours, yet in this instance haps 
it’ will be well for you to move cautiously. Perhaps 
you should take more time to consider whether you 
may not change your mind.” 





absently to and fro upon her finger, and was silent. 
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cumstances will. not’ change?” returned Captain 
Mathew. “Nothing will give me back my son. 
‘And as regards the other—young* Lermont, I mean 
—it hardly seems likely there can be any extenuat- 
ing explanation of his- rade treatment and indiffer- 
ence to my letters.” oo 2 cali 

«But your own mind, ‘hope—I shall 
estanont to prove myself’ but I cannot help 
secing What a generous thing: establishment in 
business will befor me. I ought to be able to satisfy 
every wish of yours—what if I fail?” 

Ris voite broke at the close, in spite of Andrew's 
best efforts atcontrol. The little ciroumstance how- 
ever helped his cause. 

“ Bless you, my boy!” cried out Captain Mathew, 
quick to respond to any sign of emotion in another, 
“ there’s no fear of that: I ain’t going to make you 
keep @ reckoning and 4& log book to prove to me 
every little turn and tack’you’ve made. You'll do 
well; I haven't a doubt of it. . I don’t. pretend it 
will be as it would have been had my own son lived. 
It ain't in nature that I should be able-to forget. him. 
But you've been’a great deal of comfort to me, 
Andrew, more than I expeeted'toget. And thisnew 
plan rouses me up; as’ the eld consort just told me, 
into something like my old ways.” 

He held out his band as he spoke, ‘his fine old face 
all aglow with ‘generous trust: and noble. kindness. 
And Andrew Courtney put his own into that honest 
palm, and was not smitten down,nor scorched to the 
very soul by the contact. 

“ And you aud Rose remembered my flowers,” said 
Mrs. Nickerson, brightening up alse. 

“The zinnias are coming: out brilliantly: You 
will have a magnificent show presently,” ‘said Rose, 
as she held forth the basket. ‘*Aindrew founda new 
colour among them, and we have named the flower 
in honour of the diseevery.”" 

Mrs. Nickerson: looked down wistfully into the 
fresh young face. 

Was Andrew stealing ier Bob's place in that gentle 
heart also? Somehow she- could not repress. the 
jealous pang the thought gave her. Her‘brave, gal- 
lant, chivalrous Bob! To think how silently he had 
dropped out of' life; and the world went on, and 
people were gay, eager; and ambitious; busied with 
their every-day routine, and’ no one-but tlie poor old 
parents realized the wide gap, the terrible forlorn- 
ness of this lack of his ht smile and manly 
—s She could not help the heavy, heavy 
sigh. 

a nestled a timid hand into hers, and whispered, 
simply: 

‘Dear—dear Mrs. Nickerson.” 

“T can’t forget, Rose; oh, Fean’t forget.” 

Rose kissed her softly asshe returned in the lowest‘ 
possible voice: 

“ But you have urged’upor me that it is wrong to 
nourish unavailing grief.” 

“I know,” was thé faltering reply; * but I’ am 
selfish and weak, Liet'it be forgotten, dear, Put 
some of the flowers in your hair, Rose.” 

And then.she walked over to the window, where 
her husband was talking with Andrew about thenew 
project, 

“Do you think you must go so-soon, Andrew? I 
look for Miss Wise and her Bertha to-day, and’we 
shall feel'quite a lack of entertainment iu your ab- 
sence.” 

“T shall remain, then, byall'‘means,” returned.An- 
drew, gallantly; “asd understand it, there is no real 


use in my going’ wntif after @aptain Nickerson has: 


made the arrangements necessary. “It looks indeed 
rather like pressing the mattery” 
“But you would like itprompthy settled?” asked 


the captain: 

“Tl certainly should, sir, © Of course it wilf'"ba: a 
great relief:’ Myonty hesitation refers to your owm 
feclings, It seems wrong-not to give-you:plenty ‘of 
time to consider matters,” replied‘ politic Andrewi 

“Don’t say another word about that, You need? 
not be so sensitive. Hallo!’ here’s Jack with tlie 
mail. Belay, belay, old'sale!’ Empty them out upon 
the table.” 

“Two forme !” cried! Rose, gleefully: 2 

“Four for the captain, one for Mrs. Nié¥erson, and 
not a solitary scrap for poor’ mé,” laughed Andrew, 
sorting over the letters; and putting ona ludfcrows 
face of apparent grief: 

‘Don’t cry; TH write you one: to-morrow,” re- 
torted Rose, — 

The captain: was reading-his. Hie’ free showed 
a or last-one had roused’ a little flutter of in- 

8 

“ Well,”'said he, “it‘happens rather oddly, to be 
pr Tam glad’of'a chance to find ene he 

2 What's it, déar ?' questioned his wife. 

Oh, it's only & busitess affair. It is » netice 
_ Mr, Arthur Kyrlé, the great importer, you 
how. T promised’ to-help them inthe new project, 


| Lermont. Kyri 





the railroad that will go through those waste mea- 
dow:and. marsh lands of mine, They're surveying 
the route. What is most interesting to me in the 
note is that the man they’ve selected to manage the 
working: part of the project, is that-very Laurence 
easks me te call and talk with the 
surveyor bimself: concerning the bend required. to 
come into my. locality.” 

“Shall you go?” inquired Andrew, with a little 
hastiness of manner. 

“Certainly. It is really an important thing for 
me. Those worthless lands will come up to.be valu- 
able property. Besides, I would go: only. for the 
sakeof meeting this Laurence Lermont.. Perhaps I 
shall get an explanation of his bearish behaviour.” 

“TI don’t know of anything that can interest me 
_— Pray let me accompany you,” rejoined An- 

rew: 


“ Woulth it detain you long?” asked Mrs, Nicker- 


son. 

* Probably half-an-hour would give me all the in- 
formation I require,” answered her husband. 

““What if wetake the bareuche and the open car- 
riage, and.make up a driving party.? We could wait 
for yon to-tr t your busi , or drive on and 
return. I think: Mise Wise and her young. friend 
would.enjoy it hugely. It isa remarkably fine drive, 
and a beautiful country. Ishould take lunch, and 
have it somewhere picnie fashion.” 

“How delightful!” eried Rose, clapping her hands, 

“Very charming,” echoed; Andrew, but. his lip 
trembled nervously. 

“I do believe you're a wonderful woman for think 
ing up cunning plans,” added Captain Mathew. 
“ Welll do it, Mercy. We'll have a pleasant trip of 
it. As for your waiting, Mr. Kyrle has the name of 
being: haughty, bat I’ve,always found him the very 

ink of'courtesy. I’ve no doubt he'll have you all 
mand make you heartily welcome. Lut we won't 
let. him spoil the picnic.” 

“ Then it. is settled that you won't go to this rail- 
_— meeting until we accompany you?” asked An- 

Ww. 

“ Yes, that’s: settled, 
come, wife 2?” 

‘Early, you may be sure. How fortunate there is 
amoon! We may be as late home as we like.” 

Andrew turned: aside to give vent to a long breath. 
A fieree terror had seized upon him. If Captain 
Mathew went there alone, and held his:confidential 
conversation with young Lermont, what disastrous 
consequences mightnotensue ? Now that he also was 
to be present the peril seemed to be less imminent. 
For Andrew had good reason for trusting his own 
wits and subtle:arts: He would manage somehow to 
prevent any explanation whatever between the two. 
Upon that he hadresolved. He would. not tamely 
submit to lose the golden prospects that were almost 
in his grasp. He would not go back to the mono- 
tonous drudgery of his. book-keeping—to the narrow 
qvarters—the poor living that filled him with, dis- 
gust even to think upon. 

He set his teeth grimly as he reiterated the reso- 
lution-in his secret.heart. He had set his hand to 
the: plough and he would, not turn back. No, not 
though the cleaving share cut into bleeding hearts, 
nor—he had the grace to stop and shiver—though it 
uprooted fair, beautiful, and fragrant. blossoms in the 
lives of others. Hestarted, biting hislips nervously, 
when Captain Mathew called to him: 

“T say; Andrew; perhaps your thoughts are taken 
up with that poor cousin of yours. You'd like to run 
over and see-him, I know. Couldn’t you take out 
Donna, and drive over there without losing much 
time? We shan’t: start for three hours yet, supposing 
Miss Wise comes in good season.” 

Andrew’s. best efforts, could not quite control his 
features. A little quiver crossed his face. 1t flushed, 
paled, and settled into a sort of grayish pallor. 

“Oh, no; sir, not to-day,” he stammered, ‘I left 
him in good hands. I am not at all concerned now 
for the poor fellow.” 

“ A poor fellow, a cousin of Andrew's ?”” repeated 
Mrs. Nickerson; “who is he,. what is the, matter? 
Why, bring him here, ofcourse.” 

Captain Mathew waved a depnecating hand; but 
the lady went on with increasiug eagerness. 

“Of course you can bring him, here. Why, he 
may be a relation of mine as well as of Andrew's. 
Who knows, Mathew, but he is a relation.of mine ?” 

A cold shudder chilled Andrew’s very heart at this 
speech.of Mrs. Nickerson’s, but he forced a. smile and 
answered gently: 

“Nay, nay, dear Mrs. Nickersen, you: are; always 
so kind. This isa poor insane man, whom I carri 
tothe hospital. A dangerous fellow, you kuow.” 

““How sad! Iwasin hopes it was someone who 
only needed good nursing. Go. aud see him, by all 
means; Andrew. Who: can tell what) good effect a 
kind friend’s presence may have upon him?” 

“will go to-morrow. IL-really think I should.do 





What time will Miss Wise 





more harm than good to-day; for he was terribly 
excited yesterday, and must require perfect reat,” 
answered Andrew, trying to conceal the annoyance 
the subject of conversation gave him. 

He was grateful enough to Rose when she diverted 
their attention by exclaiming eagerly : 

“Oh, I have thought of something to make the 
ride still more splendid. We shall not need to drive 
about waiting for the captain. Why, this Arthur 
Kyrle is father to sweet little Maude, whom we all 
loved so dearly at school. And Agnes Ackland lives 
there besides. There can be nomistake. Mr. Arthur 
Kyrie, the importer—it is such a peculiar name, it 
isn’t likely there can be more. than one. I have met 
Agnes in society very frequently, but I haven’t seen 
Maude since we were at school,” 

“T think it is settled that we shall have a very 
delightful afternoon, if only Miss Wise doesn’t 
demur,” observed Mrs. Nickerson. 

Andrew left them still discussing the pleasant 
prospect, and walked slowly, in the sauntering 
fashion of one who cares not whither his steps lead, 
down the avenue. 

Once out of sight of the house windows, however, 
he quickened his steps, and betrayed, by the restless 
action of the lips, the working fingers, the flashing 
eye, something of the fever and perturbation within. 

“T have gone too far to retreat,” he muttered, 
“but it frets and wears upon me, this continual 
acting and watching. I must run down and see little 
Tib. Pretty little simpleton, she consoles me wonder- 
fully. It does not require much of a strain upon a 
fellow's intellect to cajole-her, and’ her innocent de- 
votion is refreshing to me.” 

He was turning out of the gate, without lifting his 
eyes, when he almost upset a man coming in from 
the other side. ' 

“Hallo! who are you?” questioned Andrew, a 
little sharply, eyeing the rather seedy-looking visitor 
suspiciously. 

The fellow touched his faded: blue cap. 

“ My name is Jim Martin, your honour. Lcome 
on an errand for a shipmate. This: ’ere is Captain 
Nickerson’s mooring place, isn’t it, sir ?” 

“ Yes; what is your errand? & belong here, I'll 
go back with it,” said Andrew, put on his guard 
against a danger that. seemed for ever threatening in 
these last few days, by the word shipmate. 

“T bring him a letter—a letter from one Atkins, 
who was mate on a ship we spoke, and got provi- 
sions from. The man made me promise I would 
bring it myself, and not trust it to the mail. He 
wrote it from hearing a. story of some sort from a 
sailor he shipped out in Vera Cruz, and what the , 
man told him seemed to set him allin a fever. L. 
promised I’d bring it.as soon as | arrived.” 

* You’re a good fellow!” Audrew forced his pallid 
lips to speals lightly ; “and 1’ll pay for your trouble. 
I'll take the letter to him.” 

The sailor drew the missive forth, and carefully 
unwrapped it from the gay silk handkerchief which 
had preserved it from soiling, giving it unhesitatingly 
into Andrew’s hand, who dropped three pieces of 
ringing silver into his palm. 

“There's a. bit of an inn a mile back, go and get 
yourself a good dinner,” said Andrew, and turned back 
toward the house, though he did not enter it, but in 
preference passed on to a retired arbour in the rear 
garden. 

Once tliere, and secure from observation, he cau- 
tiously opened the letter, displacing the seal of wax 
with the sharp point of his penknife, and spreading 
it. out, read the blotted, irregular, agitated-looking 
lines of poor penmauship to the end. The drops of 
perspiration stood on his forehead when he paused. 

“ What an escape!” he muttered ; “ fate surely be- 
friends me. And this Atkins, it is plain to see, only 
half credits the story, nor believes it.possible, but ouly 
urges.the captain, to look up the matter and see. I[ 
must keep track of the fellow, and have a letter 
ready in. the foreign post calculated to quiet him. I 
can manage it, I am positive. It would only seem 
natural that Captain Nickerson should empower we 
to write for him,and he knows very well that all 
allusion. to his bereavement distresses the, old. mau. 
Yes, can manage this. I wish the others were no 
more difficult,” 

He thrust the letter into his pocket, and went 
out. whistling merrily as he heard the whirling 
wheels, which. brought Miss Wise to the door in 
dashing style.. He was at the steps, bowing grace- 
fully and. smiling brightly, before Bertha had 
alighted, and gave her gallant assistance. It was 
odd, but true, that this graceful. Bertha should be the 
one,to captivate his, fancy above and. beyond either 
of the three to whom he hadlately devoted himself. 
He surrendered himself to the fascination of her pre- 
sence, not altogether reluctantly, but, with a realization 
of the indiscretion he was committing. For Berths 
was only a poor dependent, and Rose Henderson was 
an heiress, not.alone.of Ler share of Captain Mathew’s 
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fortune, but of a wealthy father’s ample property, 
It was Rose he had set himself to win, but it was 
Bertha who had won his love. As for Tib, poor 
innocent child, it was simply selfish amusement, and 
indolent pampering of an inordinate vanity, that drew 
him to the cottage in his idle moments of leisure. 
Poor little Tib, who watched and waited, day in and 
out, and believed that Elysium dawned upon her 
when he came, and smiled. 

Perhaps Andrew's confidence in his propitious 
fortune might have been shaken had he known that 
at the very moment their carriage was rolling swiftly 
along the avenue, Jim, the messenger of Atkins, 
was fraternizing with Jack, Captain Mathew’'s de- 
voted old servant, over a foaming mug of ale, and 
growing loquacious as his blood warmed beneath the 
good cheer Andrew’s silver had provided. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Mr, Hopason’s wire tramway, which was tried 
on an experimental line at Markfield, near Leicester, 
Jast year, has made considerable progress since that 
time. Thirteen lines, varying from short distances 
to feur miles in length, have been constructed, and 
upwards of 100 miles are in course of preparation or 
under contract. The French and Belgian patents 
have been purchased by MM. Cail and Co., the 
locomotive engineers, by whom they are being ex- 
tonsively worked, and a line of sixty miles is pro- 
jected for the carriage of coffee in Ceylon, a five- 
mile section of which has just been placed on Brighton 
Downs, and will be ready for exhibition in a few 
days. 

Gutass MANUFACTURE.—At a recent meeting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Feil exhibited speci- 
mons of flint glass of great density (Faraday’s glass) 
obtained by a new process, enabling masses of this 
material to be manufactured, weighing from 25 to 
35 kilos., perfectly pure, homogeneous, and free from 
striw, and of a density equal to and even greater 
than that of Faraday. He also showed specimens of 
imitation precious stones, such as emeralds, sapphires, 
and white and coloured rubies, as well as a specimen 
of a deep violet blue, rich in tone, and of a brilliancy 
surpassing that of the finest amethysts. They are 
stated to be nearly equal in hardness also. The au- 
thor, in his communication, states that he uses for 
the flint glass, aluminates of lime, of lime and baryta, 
of lead, and of bismuth, &c., and for crown glass, 
aluminates of magnesia, silicates of magnesia, and of 
alumina. 

Sxit¥uL UNDERGROUND ENGINEERING. — The 
grandest underground work in the world is, perhaps, 
the Ernst August Gallery—one of five belonging to 
a metal mine in the Hartz. “The mouth of it is at 
Gittelda, in Brunswick. It is 10 feet high, 6} feet 
wide, and has a fall three-fifths of an inch in a yard. 
Like a railway tunnel (but it is twice the length of 
the longest), it was begun simultaneously at various 
different points, and finished in 13 years. The 
gallery is 6} miles in direct length ; but if its lateral 
branches are taken into account, and a subterranean 
gallery navigable for boats which opens into it, the 
Ernst August Gallery is not less than 15 miles long. 
The survey was so skilfully made, and the plans so 
accurately drawn, that all the junctions of the dif- 
ferent sections fitted accurately into each other; the 
Aumirable precision of the results having been partly 
insured by the aid of a magnet, weighing 200Ib., 
which influenced the compass through the solid rock 
65{t. deep, and which was kept in one of the working 
places, while the compass was held iu the other.” 

Coat Minne In Cutna.—The principal coal- 
producing districts in China where this mineral is 
worked are three, in the province of Shangtung, but 
thero are several other places where coal is known 
to exist, and where the mining is prohibited. The 
largest coal mines are in the Lan-fu-ho valley, which 
runs north and south, and has coal pits on either 
side. Both bituminous and anthracite coal are ex- 
tracted. “The Journal of Applied Science” has 
given some information on this subject. Ten pits 
are now working near Po-shan-hsien. Gangs of 
sixty men work night and day in the pits, which 
are from 50ft. to 70ft. deep, and then branch off 
into tunnels of 1000ft. in length, supported by 
rough beams of wood. The coal seam is from 6ft. 
to 15ft. thick. The men work below with picks, and 
the coal is brought up in baskets by means of a wind- 
lass worked by ten men. I saw some very large 
pieces drawn up, one piece filled the basket of itself. 
The water is drained off below, the pits being well 
up on the hill side. A deep well is sunk at the foot, 
anda drain made from the coal seam, down which 
the water runs to the well, when it is drawn up in 
skin buckets by a windlass. The Government tax 
On these coal mines is very moderate; but the local 


squeezes exorbitant. The Wei-hsien coal-fields are 
situated in an undulating plain about twenty li south- 
south-west of that city, with hills to the south and 
west six miles off. There are a great number of 
pits here, but only ten at present worked. The 
pits are from 15ft. to 30ft. deep, and the miners 
work on until the water rises over the seam. This 
they keep under as long as possible, bringing it 
up in large skin buckets containing about three 
gallons, by means of a huge windlass; but when it 
gets beyond them they desert the pits and go 
to another. Thus it is probable that they miss 
the finest quality of coal A few miles from 
Wei-hsien numervus coal pits are in active 
operation, Wei-hsien using coal entirely for fuel. 

he shafts are sank in the plain to a depth 
of 100ft. or 120ft., and galleries of consider- 
able extent run out from them, new shafts 
being sunk when ventilation appears desirable—the 
coal underlying the whole country. The miners 
are most amicably disposed, and one who had visited 
Shanghae was most anxious to learn at what cost 
he could procure a foreign pumping apparatus, 
apparently seeing no difficulty in putting it into use 
if procurable within the limits of his purse.. Until, 
however, a good road be made from Yentai to Wei- 
hsien, the development of the mines, even if a better 
quality of coal exist, would profit little.’ 

A New Process IN LirHoGRAPHY.—Messrs. Ma- 
clure, Macdonald, and Macgregor, of Manchester, 
have recently perfected a simple process whereby 
every artist can become his own lithographer. It 
consists in a particular preparation of the surface of 
the paper and the provision of prepared chalk. With 
a solid sketching pad of this paper an artist may 
draw what he pleases, and the sketch is itself trans- 
ferred to the stone, whence any number can be struck 
off. In this way the many inconveniences of the 
old transfer paper are avoided. No intermediate 
draughtsman is required, and thus the expense of 
multiplying a portrait or sketch of any kind is re- 
duced to the cost of the paper and of working off the 
copies. We have seen architectural drawings, groups 
of figures, portraits, ornamental designs, and land- 
scapes that have been lithographed in this way, and 
all were good. Indeed, the print is necessarily a 
Sac- simile of the original drawing. The paper is 
made of various degrees of fineness, and the prints 
are correspondingly of broad or fine stipple. By the 
aid of the india-rubber pentagraph, these lithographs 
may be reduced in size almost indefinitely. 

Mr. CHILDERS ON WHITWoRTH GuNs.—Mr. 
Childers’ argument for undertaking expensive ex- 
periments with Whitworth guns is worthy of notice, 
It runs as follows:—The navy are thoroughly 
satisfied with the service 12-ton guns; they con- 
sider also that the trials of the service 25-ton 
gun “ have been entirely satisfactory.” But they re- 
quire more powerful guns for ships of the Devasta- 
tion snd Thunderer class. Therefore they propose 
what? not, as would naturally follow from the 
foregoing reasoning, to make these new and more 
powerful guns of the construction which, up to 25 
tons—that is to say, as far as it has been tried—has 
been “ entirely satisfactory,” but to run off the line 
and to try quite a different weapon. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth himself is very fond of appealing to the 
results of experiments made with some tiny model 
gun, asa 1-pounder or a 3-pounder, as evidence of 
the infallible success of his shot, or his metal, or his 
system, when applied on a larger scale, Mr. Childers 
reverses that process. From the admitted success of 
a 25-ton and other service guns, he argues the ne- 
cessity for the introduction of a totally different 
system of ordnance. Of course this process of rea- 
soning will lead you exactly where you please. . If 
the success of a system be an argument for altering 
it, the failure of a system may naturally be accepted 
as an argument for introducing it. Hence the Whit- 
worth gun, which, as we have before shown, was re- 
ported unsuited for her Majesty’s navy when tried 
in 1867 as a 7-ton gun, is now to be tried on the 35- 
ton scale. 

New THERmMO-ELEcTRIC PILE oF MM. MuREAND 
CLamonD.—This thermo-electric pile is made up of 
sixty elements. They consist of small bars of lead, 
or native sulphuret of lead, and of plates of steel. 
The bars are 40mm. long by 8mm. thick, and the plates 
of steel are 55mm. long by 8mm. broad, and 06mm. 
thick. In these couples galena is the electro-negative 
element ; iron, the electro-positive. ‘lhe form of the 
bars is such, that by placing them side by side they 
form a ring of twelve couples, of which the interior 
is formed by the extremities which are to be heated. 
They are united in tension by means of tin solder. 
They are isolated from one another by thin mica 
plates. By placing five of these rings in a vertical 
column a battery of sixty couples is formed. These 
rings are isolated and separated by washers of as- 
bestos. The whole is firmly held between two iron 





rings by means of three bolts. The pile thus forms-a 


a 
hollow cylinder, the interior of which must be heated, 
The ling of the junctions, whose temperaturs 
should be lower, is caused by radiation into the gir, 
The interior cylinder measures 50mm. in diameter 
and about the same in height. The heated surfacg 
is about 78 square centimetres. “The apparatus ig 
p heated by a gas-burner, consisting. of a steel cylin. 
der, 56mm. in diameter, closed above, opened below, 
and pierced with small-orifices... This is placed in 
the centre of the pile. <A tube pierced with holeg 
surrounds this cylinder, and distributes the gas unj- 
formly around it. The gas rises, and arriving at the 
orifices in the burners, meets the air which is 
ing from it because of the draught of the tube of 
steel that surrounds the apparatus. Each orifice in 
the burner thus forms. a blow-pipe, the jet of which 
strikes the opposite side. Forty couples have an 
electro-motive force equal to that of a Bunsen ele- 
ment. Its interior resistance to cold is that of a 
copper wire 9°85mm. and 1nm. in, diameter. But 
during its action it increases and becomes equal to 
22mm. The current is intense in proportion to the 
feebleness of resistance. Visible sparks are obtained 
between the two electrodes. The current reddensa 
latinum wire 0°3mm., in diameter, a length of 35mm. 
t also decomposes water. This pile, acting for ten 
consecutive hours, consumed 785 litres of gas, at at 
expense of 2} centimes an hour, It is, therefore, an 
economical generator of electricity. 


THE DEEP SEA: 


Dr. W.-B. CARPENTER, V.P.R.S., has detailed the 
scientific results of some dredgings in the deeper 
parts of the Atlantic, recently made by himself and 
the officers and crew of H.M.S, Porcupine. A year 
previously his dredging experiments had been carried 
onin H M.S. Lightning, to the north of the Hebrides, 
but the dredging work of the last expedition was 
made more to the south, in the deepest water in the 
neighbourhood of the British coast. The instruments 
used were previously tested under a pressure of three 
tons to the square inch; a depth of 800 fathoms in 
the sea means a pressure of one ton to the square 
inch, and as some of the dredgings were made in 
water 2,435 fathoms deep, the pressure of three tons 
to the inch was actually experienced in practice. In 
consequence of the instruments not having been 
tested for pressure before the first expedition in the 
Lightning, the temperature observations then made 
were too high by two or three degrees, but with this 
correction they are accurate enough. The work done 
since then on board the Porcupine proves that after 
a depth of 200 or 300 fathoms is passed an enormous 
difference in the temperature of the water quickly 
takes place, and the area of the bottom of the deep 
Atlantic is covered with water only two or three de- 
grees above freezing point, and this cold area is full 
of animal life. They dredged in water 500 fathoms 
deeper than that from which the Atlantic cable was 
raised, and they brought up great quantities of mud 
from a depth of about three miles. This mud con- 
tained plenty of the higher forms of life, including 
mollusca and cretacea, with well-formed eyes. Tem- 
perature seems to exert a much greater influence 
upon animal life in the sea than depth. Hot weather 
superheats the surface water to a depth of about fifty 
fathoms. 

As to the icy cold water at the bottom of the North 
Atlantic, it isa question which further research must 
solve,—whether this cold water does not come more 
from the south’ than the north pole, for there is s0 
much water and ice near the. former, and so much 
land near the latter. As the north pole is approached 
the Atlantic narrows very much, so that cold water 
coming from that region must be very much diluted 
as it flows southwards, because of the large ares 
over which it has to, spread itself... There is reason 
to believe that the water in the very deep sca is 
everywhere, very little above its freezing tempera 
ture ; itis therefore no wonder that arctic species are 
found in equatorial geological formations. 

By means'of suitable apparatus water was brought 
up from any desired depth, and the water thus col- 
lected from different depths was aftérwards analysed 
by Dr. Frankland; it was found to be rich in nitro- 
genous matter, which was notin astate of decay, but 
was fit for the nutrition of animals’ living in depths 
where no. vegetable life could be found. Analysis 
also proved that when the water was collected over 
a bottom rich in animal life, it contained a larger pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, which was probably a pro- 
duct of respiration, but there .was a great variation 
in the quantity of cerbonie acid contained in water 
collected near the surface. When the surface of the 
water was agitated, mach of the carbonic acid was re- 
moved, consequently water collected bebind the 
paddle wheels contained less of the gas than water 
collected near the stem of the vessel. Therefore, 
storms at sea help.to rid the water of surplus car- 
bonic acid, and to promote the health and happiness 








of the living things in the enormous depths below 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thy time is not yet out. The fiend thou servest 

Has not as yet rted thee ; he aids 

The friends who toil for him, as the blind man 

Was aided by the guide who lent his shoulder 

O'er ers and smooth, until he reached the brink 

Of the fell precipice, then hurled him downward. 

Old Play. 

MaRGARET soon went to her own apartment and 
changed her damp garments, and then she went 
downstairs to the reception-room, to wait for Lady 
Juliana Devon. 

At last came the sound of carriage wheels, the 
great door was opened, and a gentle stir ensued in 
the lower hall. 

Margaret rang the bell, and waited in feverish 
suspense to hear the issue. 

“Who has arrived?” she asked, asthe housekeeper 
appeared, arrayed in black satin. 

“The lady you were expecting, miss, with a lady’s 
maid and groom. She has gone-up to her room, and 
told me to tell Miss Walsingham she would appear 
in half an hour,” 

it was ten minutes to seven when the visitor, 
having partaken of a hearty dinner in her own room, 
and gone through the intricacies of a super-elegant 
toilette, with the assistance of her maid, came down 
to the reception-room, and was met with outstretched 
hands by placable Margaret. ° 
; “‘ How kind of you to come tome !” she exclaimed, 

- “and ready to prove a friend.” 

The lissome figure approached—beautiful, radiant 
a8 ever—and, tripping quite up to Margaret, she 
took her pale hand and pressed it graciously. 

_ ‘Are we friends?” she queried, with her head a 
little drooped on one side, and eyes raised inqui- 
Tingly. “ Are you going to forget my naughty petu- 
lance? Papa and I have been so angry at ourselves 
that we let you go.” 

“ All that is forgotten, dear Lady Julie.” 

“You are such a good creature, to be sure! But 
now tell me, what is this wonderful matter of life 
and death ?” demanded Lady Juliana, whose eyes were 
roving round the massive furniture and imposing size 
of the old room, as if in admiration of their antique 
grandeur. “I could not resist such a tragic invitation ; 
but I was aot alarmed, for you always had such a 
Strange way of putting things. Now, do tell me, 
hates pony pes !—there is nobody half as much inte- 

ed as 1am—are you really going to m him 
alter all? Such is the zeport* ake mp Ty 





[THE SCRATCHING AT THE WINDOW. ] 


“Nothing has been settled yet,” answered Mar- 
garet, quietly. ‘Take aseat nearer the fire, Lady 
Juliana. I expect some visitors in a few minutes, 
and you may as well be well warmed before you have 
to be presented.” 

My lady sat down, with a meaning smile, as di- 
rected. 

“ Does St. Udo expect to see me?” she asked co- 
quettishly. “Is he aware that I was to come ?” 

“ He is unconscious of your presence, my lady.” 

“ Ah, ah! Too jealous to tell him! Ah, ah! Mar- 
garet, my dear, so you are afraid of his old flame! 
Well, it isn’t surprising. Everybody gets jealous of 
me, Iam considered so very pretty; and I vowl 
have become so accustomed to being envied, that I 
don’t feel comfortable unless half a dozen women are 
glaring at me with jealousy.” 

“ Heartless as ever, my Lady Julie.” ~ 

“ Portentous as ever, my tragic muse. Well, well, 
Margaret, why should you? Iamso curious to know 
something about you! I think yop are a most extra- 
ordinary woman. Are you going to be the mistress 
of Seven Oak Waste, after all?” ‘ 

“T intend to retain possession of it.” 

“And to marry St. Udo? Heigh-ho! my old 
lover—is he much enamoured with you? Incon- 
stant fellow! he might have run up to Hautville, if 
it were only to taunt me with my cruelty in jilting 
him. I don’t seem to have got on much better for 
having been so obedient to papa; positively I am 
without a matrimonial expectation, without even an 
attaché, except my cousin Harry, who can’t marry 
anybody until his uncle Henry and three sons die. 
The Duke of Piermont has gone back to Ireland, 
and is supposed to be either mad or writing a 

ok. My own opinion is, that he has fallen in love 
with some stock-jobber’s daughter, or nameless or- 
phan, and that his family have interfered, to prevent 
a shameful mésalliance.” 

Lady Juliana glanced spitefully at Margaret’s in- 
flexible face, but failed to read it. 

The door was opened while she was examining 
her shallow reservoirs for more gossip, and the two 
executors were announced just as the sonorous hall- 
clock struck seven. 

“You are punctual, gentlemen,” said the lady of the 
castle, pressing each hand gratefully in her feverish 
fingers; “let me present you to a friend, whose 
name is well-known to you: Lady Juliana Devon.” 

The lady bowed to each condescendingly, and sank 
on her cushions again with raised’ eyebrows. ‘The 
executors looked at each other and at their ward, 
also with raised eyebrows. 
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“You shall see my meaning in a fow minutes,” 
she observed, passing the lawyer. 

“Is London very gay just now, my lady?” asked 
the physician, understanding the position of affairs at 
@ glance, and good-naturedly taking his cue. 

Lady Juliana, never at a loss for smail talk, instantly 
plunged into an ocean of that diluted composition, 
and the minutes sped on. 

At half-past seven, punctual to the second, came 
an imperative ring at the great door. 

Margaret started up with a quivering face, mur- 
mured “ Excuse me,” and glided out to conceal the 
terrible agitation of her features. 

She took refuge in an ante-room, and summoned 
the housekeeper. 

“ Show Colonel Brand in here instead of the re- 


*| ception-room,” she said, “and stay with me while I 


speak to him.” 

“To act sheep-dog?” asked Mrs. Chetwode, ven- 
turing on a pleasantry. 

“Yes,” shuddered the girl; ‘‘ one can never de- 
pend on a wolf.” 

The colonel was accordingly ushered in, and the 
housekeeper, knitting in hand, took her seat at a dis- 
tance, as if prepared for a long interview. 

“How shall I get back my composure?” thought 
Margaret. “I dare not face Lady Juliana until I 
am calm, else she would jump up at this man’s 
name.” 

“T have come in answer to a kind invitation from 
Miss Walsingham,” said the man, approaching her 
with an insolent bravado of manner. 

“Yes, I have work for you to-night.” 

“For or against my cause, fair lady? I decline 
to stand in my own light.” 

His evil eyes were fastened tauntingly upon her; 
his hand was toying with his watch-chain. 

“St. Udo Brand should fear nothing,” mocked 
Margaret. 

His eyeballs quivered and fell; the veins grew 
black upon his brow. 

“One of your silly women had a narrow escapo 
from being torn to pieces,” he said, sourly, changing 
the subject. 

“Yes,” retorted Margaret, “I heard you keep a 
dangerous dog—the sooner you kill him the safer  » 
shall feel.” 

His hand dropped suddenly as if an adder had 
bitten him ; her meaning was unmistakeable. 

“Tell the woman not to venture upon dangerous 
ground,” he growled from between his closed teeth. 
“ Argus is a fierce brute, and hates a spy.” 

“Do not apologize for your dog’s ferocity. I can 
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well afford the loss of a cloak for the tableau I had 
the pleasure of witnessing.” 
Her pallid, daring face pointed her meaning. 
Colonel Brand bowed to hide his livid face, as if he 
had received a fine compliment; those satanic white 
spots were slowly disappearing when he ventured:to 
speak again. 
“Since it was my lovely hostess, and not an in- 
quisitive kitchen-wench who was frightened,” sneered 
he, “ Argus shall bo consigned to the bottom of the 
mere.” 
“Argus knew his master Ulysses‘after they had 
been parted twenty years. Would’ your dog recog 
nise you by the name of St. Udo Brand, do you sup- 
ose ?” 
ee Sweet lady, would that my understanding could 
keep pace with your wit! But your prolific imagina- 
tion suggests a riddle—which I have-yet to find the 
meaning of, the word ‘ conquered !’” 
“Do not cry ‘ mile’ uutil you are out ofthe woods, 
But come witli me—D lave a riddle’ which waits 


your solving,” 

Margaret eutereditiivereception-room with Colonel 
Brand, and preceding: Hitm swiftly to Lady Juliana, 
stood aside, andi waited! férthe result. 

There was a'momentiofi digconcerted — then 
Lady Juliana, dtoppingyadéepcurtsey, cried: 

“Good gracious, Captaitm Brand, I did not recog- 
nise you!” and coquettisiligave her hand. 

The man’s face would) lime made a study for a 
demon-painter in ite-fitet Uihnkivstare atthe blushing 
lady, and its instant Dlawe off fury: at the: merciless 
Margaret. 

Intuitively he readthomineulfiagrintentiom tognare 
him before these witnesses;) for a timeblind rage 
threatened to choke himmendiignesipitate him into the 

vitfall. 

. But the veil duplicityyheedediliimeyes, and he gazed 
with a transfixed smile at LatgeJiaiaemy, still, 
her hand, 

“Must D introdiee Colonel Brand? Is lis me- 
mory so short?” jibed Margaret, with goading scorm. 
The colonel returmed to. present things; made a 
desperate effortte appear natural, and.carried. Lady 
Juliana’s hand to hisipas 

“Fair as ever,” he murmured, so absorbed as to 
appear heedless of aught else. “Ah, Lady Juliana 
Devon, what an impossible task it is to forget 

you!” 

He led her to a sofa, and seating her, bentover her 
in an attitude of devotion, 

Margaret stood like a.statue, and, pale as: marble, 
accepted her defeat. 

She saw the flush of gratified pride, the entire 
credulity of Lady Juliana; she saw the half-pitying, 
half-coutemptuous smile which the.exccutors passed 
with each other. She saw the. stealthy look. of 
wicked exultation with which her. enemy. repaid her 
ruse, and with a quick failing of strength avd forti- 
tude, she burst into sudden tears, turned and glided 
from the room. 

“ He is armed at all points against surprise,” she 
moaned in terror; “he will win the game in spite of 
me. You wretch! how shall I escape your ven- 
geance 2?” 

When she returned to her guests, half an. hour 
later, with a slight apology for her untimely illness, 
she found Colonel Brand and Lady Juliana improv- 
ing the time by a desperate flirtation, eager and 
hopeful on her part, satiric and careless on his; as 
beseemed the character of St.. Udo. whew he. met 
again the woman who had jilted him, 

No one asked the cause of Margaret's. illness, or 
seemed at-all struck by it; each had their private 
belief on the subject, Lady Juliana being neither slow 
nor reluctant to assure herself that extreme jealousy 
at St. Udo's marked pleasure upon seeing herself 
had driven the bride electfrom the room. 

When the evening bad passed, like a weird, grim 
dream to poor Margaret, and the executors bade 
adieu, their ward accompanied them to the room- 
door, and- clung to Dr. Gay’s.arm with a. pitifulre- 
luctance to let him go. 

“T have failed,” she whispered, sadly ;,“ and he 
has the best of it. Don’t be augry with me for 
bringing you here to-night on such a fruitless 
errand, I am unhappy enough without your auger.” 

“It is not anger, my dear girl; it is. concera that 
we feel for you——” 

“‘ How loug is this farce of yours. to last, Miss 
Margaret? Will nobody but Rufus Gay and Andrew 
Davenport do to make up supernumerary actors for 
your serio-comic tom-fooleries.?” 

; Bear with me a@ little longer,” sighed Margaret, 
yumbly. 

And ther the executors, went away. 

The colonel with great reluctance also tore him- 
self from the side of his charmer, and prepared to 
depart. 

“We are quite good friends?” whispered Lady 


holding:| St. Udo Brand?” 


“My Julie will pity her poor slave in his new 
chains?” murmured back the colonel. 

Margaret, waiting with beating pulses for his de- 
parture, heard both question and answer. 

A sly invitation to come often to see papa, fol- 
lowed fromthe lady, was chivalrously accepted by 
the gentleman, acd her hand was-once more caressed 
by way of'farewell. 


given me;’" said he, beadingydowan:to loole 
garet’s face with an airof fiendish exuitation: 


I shall notforget it to you. Good night: 

She turnmedaway hier loathing face and’ bowed him 
out, and thenicame drearily up, to Lady Juliana, and 
looked at her. : 

“Ts thie: man whom you met to-night clianged 
from the man to whom you were engaged ?” 

“Oh! Of course’ he is changed.. He: seems. ever 
so much older’ and’ not nearly as erwin dag 
he is as grave as‘an undertaker, except e@ 
him laugh—but, heigh+ho! it is no wondér; with 
such a burdem as\his grandmother placed. = him. 
He would soon look himself again if lieehad this 
magnificent castle, and’the one whom hedbves for his 
wife.” 

“You would'be quite willing to marny’that person, 
would you, Lady Juliana?” 

“Why do you-ask? Is itonly to tease me? You 
know that I never left off loving him,” 

“ And yet howe le was that lbve!’""said Mar- 
garet, bitterly; “how shallow, that/eould se mistake 
its object! Ohy my» lady, Imight Have remembered 
your superficial nature, when I asked yowto come 
here and help»mes” 

“What now?” cried Lady Julidma, fearingyshe had 
said too much),amdibecoming:alasmed. “ Why should 
you talk that way to: me? I camlt help my love for 


to help it, then;,for. tlie: nan is o villain,” 
was: cold rejoinder: . 
| “A villain !’ 
startled. “Whatcan you meam?: That's- mstrang 
way tospeak of the gentleman you are going 
yy. I—TI think it is dishonourable !” 


ret; “oh, no, my lady—no, no!” 

She burst into a wild laugh which became so vio- 

lent that Lady Juliang got up uneasily and moved 
away. . 
“T must. say that Iam altogether, mystified as. to 
youraftairs, then,” sheremarked sulleuly ; “ [thought 
that I was summoned here to be your confidential 
adviser, or bridesmaid, or some, such, thing.. It 
seems I have come here tv be laughed at.” 

“ Pardon me,” said. Margaret,.putting a violent 
restraiut upon herself. ‘* lam not laughing for amuse- 
ment ; indeed, Iam scarcely in a gay mood. 1,sum- 
moned you here, Lady Julie, because I hoped, through 
you, to settle a:certain. question; but 1. now.see that 
it.is not within, your power.” 

Lady Juliana looked at her with intense curiosity. 
She had a vague. idea that. she had, allowed some- 
thing to slip through her fingers by her:carelessness, 
and sho determined viudictively that it. should not be 
St. Udo Brand. : 

“T'll have him fast as ever bound to my, sleeve,” 
sheinwardly vowed, ‘‘ and. I am very much mistaken) 
if this eccentric creature does not give us Seven) Oak 
Waste.” 

Lady Juliana drove away next morning from gloomy: 
Castle Brand, had:a.coquettish half-hourof farewell 
at the station with Colonel Brand, who was lounging 
there casually, did as much mischief as she could to 
Margaret's cnuse, and went back to London, her head 
full of new ambitions. 

And that was. the end,of Margaret's experiment, 
It was some time after Lady Juliana Devon's useless 
visit, and Margaret was walking on the Waste with 
Mrs. Chetwode. 

She had discontinued her solitary walks since the 
evening by the mere, aud invariably begged the 
housekeeper’s. company, or, had a man-servant to 
keep her in sight whenever she took the air, 

They wandered aimlessly over the frosty snow, 
side by side, and. scarce speaking.a word, a lowering 
sky overhead, and a bleak wind. in their faces, 
Margaret had mused over ler next step until her 
thoughts were madness’ to-her ;/and, as yet, no solu- 
tion had come of the way out of her position. She 
had not gathered bravery enough to set another 
snare for her enemy, and had nervously avoided 
seeing him since her last discomfiture; and, too, she 
had heard that he was.away in London, basking in 
the smiles of Lady Juliana. But, while revolving 
the next step to be taken, she was doomed to meet 
her enemy face to face'at atime she imagined him 
in London. 

At a turn of the path the two women came full 
upon the colonel, shuffling along, with his head bent 





Juliana, with an arch glance into his.eyes. 


“Thanks: for the: pleasant surprise era Have} to-léan upon his anm), ““tilige attack of 
mn Mar- 


ejacuiited the other, thoroughly }lt 


“Tam not going to marry him,” returned Marga= | bi 


He thrust it hastily into the breast-pocket of his 
overcoat, and accosted them with an insolent air, 

“ How is the fair lady after her week’s seclusion 2» 
sneered he, . 

“Nothing bettered by this interruption to it,” re. 
turned she, coming to a dead stop from sheer in- 
ap par herself. . 

it me,” s@idither colonel, forcing Margaret 

itation is so 
that I who liawe-oaused it should render my 


Severe 
in-removing it.” 


was so delicately planned and’ so kindly meant tliat Hig bent with an ogrish: smile to.léelit into her 


| “Tleave me,” brestlied) Mivgaret,. a to 
‘wrench her hand from, liisigpagp; erat,” 
molest me, sir?” J i 

“Dear Margaret,” sneered the mam, bending 
neaver her dead-white face, “ why-will yomliold your 
slavevat such a distance? I who hope toabe: co-heir 
ofithat goodly pile beyond)us before this year is-out. 
Tém days, my” ten days torwait, and 
themthe month is:out.” 

Site: could only look ati him silently; ‘her lips 
moved im haughty:p but no words came:to her 
aidy she walked: by his side dumb as deathi 

Hae ee kept at her otlier side, 
and her ve hand, comforting her inther 
kindly: i or the poor girl’sterror 
would have overcome heraltogether. 

So ceased the struggle of attempt- 
ing tod L arm, and turned her 
averted face 

Her eye stolesoyeny lim attentively, she marked 
his dress and hisitaammertwith a fixed intensity—an 
idea had taktempossessiomof her which she could not 


drive away, 


Again a returned to its scrutiny 
of the ma which Mrs. Chetwode was 
caressing cloped itself) comvulsively, as if it held 


‘something it’ must, Heap, »or.come death. 
Her hand which lay uponsiiies apo gp 
















against 
an if there she longed 

$1 tid iaad * 
, zr etihg on their 
_ Won hig enc YF Is, Margaret broke her 


( 


bitter-stience- by a forced request. 
“ Honour me by an interview, sir.” ; 

“Who have you to meet me this time ?” he asked 
with a boding smile. , 

“No one; sir: Are-you afraid of meeting strangers, 
Colonel Brand ?” 

He bowed sardonically;;and follorved her into the 
hall. 

A footman came forwardto relieve the colonel of his 
overcoat,'and Margaret remained for a few moments 
giving some directions to the housekeeper ;,, when the 
visitor was ready, she accompanied him into the 
library, where, before a glowing fire, the lonely girl 
was accustomed to read through. the long» evenings, 
and bade him await, her retunm from her ¢hamber. 

“« What a ,home-paradise we: sball have,” ‘said: Colo- 
nel Brand, with ironical gallantry; “I. know I shall 
be delighted by some new! and strange: side of my 
charmer’scheracter. I always.am.’’ 

“You may,” answered Margaret, witha strange 
look: . , 

She went out, shutting the deorcarefull y between 
her and the colonel, and looking round: about. the 
vast old hall. 

There, stood the footman still, hanging up the hat, 
cane, and coat of the visitor. 

“Carry thisJight wp to the picture gallery,” said 
Margaret, pointing to a lamp in a brackets 
- He took the lamp and ascended out) of view. 
What a transformation came; over the girl’s counte- 
nance then! 

Her eyes lit up with triumph; she sprang to the 
overcoat, and thrust her eager hand: into the breast 

ocket. 

She waeright. The book she had come upon him 
reading was the green morocco’ note-book: he had re- 
ferred to when she had tried to tripjvim in:his know- 
ledge of St, Udo Brand’s. letter to her, andishe had it 
in her hand now. 

She drew it forth, and fled like a phantom to her 
room, just.as Colonel Brandi, reesdling his. blunder, 
started up and hurried to remove the, danning evi~ 
dence of his own imposture. : 





CHAPTER XVII. 
How weak an instrument 

May doa noble deed! This brings me liberty, 

My resolntion’s placed, and T have nothing 

Of woman in me. Now from head to foot 
. Lam marble constant; new the fleeting moon 

No planet is. of mine. Shakspeare. 
Manearert double-locked her door; and stood listen~ 
ing with the book clutched fast in her hand. — 
Drop by drop her blood seemed to freeze in her 
heart from terror! 





and his eyes ona book, + 


What had she done? 
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She had thrown the gauntlet at him; henceforth 
there could be no quarter, 1 

She thonght it allout in those breathless, terrified 
moments, She knew that she-had given herself over 
to his sworn vengeance; that she would be eutdown 
from his path like a noxious weed; that the battle 
which was coming would be a battle for her life. 

Yes, her day of grace was past; even pow her 
enemy knew his loss. She had—oh, galling thought! 


—outwitted him. 

He searched hi all’ of, them ; he shook 
the coat—in vain. eyes stole up the staircase 
with the glare of morder in their tawny depths; 
his lean face. grew chalk-white; his hand hid itself 
in bis bosom and gripped something there. Alas, for 
daring Margaret ! ; 

And then the wretch stood scheming. 

Here was a woman not easily brushed aside: he 
must be very cautious with his dark revenge, and 
creep with cautious steps towards his vengeance. 

John, coming downstairs empty-handed, met the 
gaze of a face looking up at him, which he thought 
at first was that of the arch-enemy of mankind, 

“Where has your mistress gone, my man?” 

“To her room, your honour.” 

“Have you been meddling with the pockets of 
this coat?” 

“No, indeed, sir; I hope you'll believe me, sir ; I 
just had but hung it up, when I was sent with a lamp 
to the picture gallery, Please ask Miss Walsingham 
if it wasn't so, yer honour.” 

“Then, by Heaven! I’ve been robbed.” 

He turned onhis heel, and went. with his livid face 
into the library, where he got pen and ink and paper, 
and wrote a strange billet-dous to his lady-love. 

Five minutes after Margaret’s whirlwind rush to 
her room, there came a knocking at the door. 

“Who is it2” 

“It’s me, Miss Margaret, dear.” 

“Oh, Mrs, Chetwode; what is it?” 

“ A letter from the colonel, Miss, Margaret,” 

“Push it under the door.” 

“Dear me, it won't go.” 

“Make it go,” 

Presently a slip of white appeared, caught on. the 
edge of the carpet. She seized and pulled it through. 

Still kneeling, she read it, fiercely bit her lip and 
pondered. > 

“I give five minutes to retract. your mistake. A 
few pencil scrawls are not worth alife. Only five 
minutes, my dear Miss Walsingham.” 

“If I yielded, would I be safer.than if I were ob- 
stinate?”, she thought, crushing the. paper in her 
hand. “No. What, are his, assurances? Lies to 
lull me to sleep, Let me drive my, foe. to.open en- 
mity ; let me goad him to bis ruin—or mine ; but I 
will never give up this evidence of his guilt.” 

She held aloft, with wild triumph, the green. note- 
book. 


“Do your worst to. Margaret Walsingham, you 
monster! but you will not get St, Udo's right out of 
her faithful, hands, My five, minutes. of grace are 
slipping away, and [ am going todefy him. I will 
pray Heaven to protect.me, and—l will do my duty.” 

She bowed her head on. her hands, and, as second 
by second slipped by, her thoughts went up to hea- 
ven and to God, and, with the love of a servant tried 
and true, to Ethel Brand. ; 

“Mrs. Chetwode!” , 

“] am waiting here, miss, for the. answer.” 

“ Tell Colonel Brand that the five minutes are past, 
and I defy him!” 

*“ Oh, Miss Margaret, dearie, them same words ?” 

“Exactly. Change nothing.” 

The housekeeper went with lagging feet and this 
message to the furious colonel in the library, who 
cursed her heartily and shut the door in, her face. 

Margaret remained with her head sunk on her 
knees in that sort of trance with, which some wretch 
awaits the too sure sentence of death. It eame; a 
dull tremor, through, the massive walls—the great 
ons was shut fiercely—Colonel Brand had left the 

ouse. 

Now she knew that she was, sentenced to death ; 
no remedy—no drawing back. 

A cold perspiration broke over her; her natural 
womanly fears e dominant; that gleaming 
stiletto seemed driven into her bosom; for'atime she 
lived through the agonies of actual death. 

But she was naturally a brave. woman, notwith- 
standing all her timidity; yes, a dauntless creature, 
whose generous blood, was sure to rise before wrong 
and danger. 

She shook off the shrinking terror which threatened 
to overcome her altogether, and set herself to her 
next course of action. 
_ “And now for my night’s work,” she said, glanc- 
ing round the room, where a fire burned redly in the 
grate, and the ghostly December day faded: from 
point to, point, 


and did not wish any dinner, except.a cup of strong 
— which should be brought to her by the house- 
ee per. 


the massive mahogany shutters, lit her candles; 
drew her writing-table before the fire, and saw that 
she had a supply of candles, matches, and writing 
materials. 


the housekeeper was knocking at the door with the 








terrupted; rang the bell and called to the maid 
through the door that she had retired for the night, 


Then she carefully fastened her window and closed 


By the time these arrangements were completed, 


lunch-tray. 

“ Has Colonel Brand left the house ?” called Mar- 
garet. 

“ Yes, miss, some time agone.” 

“ Are you sure he is not lurking behind your back, 
Mrs. Chetwode ?” 

“T hope not!” 


and the hurried tread of the old woman showed 
that she was looking into various empty rooms. 

“ What made youthink such a queer thing ?” whis- 

red she presently, through the key-hole. “I saw 
im go out, plain ag plain can be.” 

Margaret opened the door and held out her hands 
for the tray. 
“What did he say to my message ?” 
The housekeeper gave an expressive shudder. 
“Ugh! He swore at me, Miss Margaret.” 
“ Keep watch lest any of the doors be left open to- 
night, Mrs. Chetwode.” 
‘Oh, yes, miss—though I’m sure Purcell is very 
careful, My goodness! Miss Margaret, how wild you 
look! Sure you can’t be well 2?” 
“Oh, yes. Do not let anyone disturb me to-night 
again, if you please. Good-night.” 
“Sleep soundly, miss—good-night.” 
The door was locked again, and Margaret sat down 
to her eup of coffee and her ponderings. 
She was quite calm, quite strong of purpose when 
she opened her desk, laid the note-book upon it, and 
began her task. 
And what a story these notes, remarks, and hinted 
plots disclosed to her. 
It commenced with, strange to say, a description 
of herself, her position at Castle Brand, what she 
said when summoned to receive St. Udo Brand’s note 
on the night of Mrs. Brand's death. Then followed 
the words: 
“T believe I could do it. My own perseverance 
tells me-I could do it.” 
Leaf after leaf of such hints were read.and laid to 
heart, then a paragraph which made those deep gray 
eyes grow black with apprehension. 
“ Allright. Am sure Ican doit! .My chances 
doubled. by the actors themselves. The will is in 
favourof M. W. St. U. scornfully washes his hands 
of the affair, preferring a pretty face and poverty. 
Stupid fellow to throw away such’ a birthright! 
Lucky dog, who is to be his successor. Let the 
rogue win the race. I am so tired of the dodges, 
the twists, the aliases, the lurkings, that I will put on 
the greatest disguise of all, a gentleman swell, and 
try what freedom is like and the sea captain’s 
daughter, and Seven Oak Waste. St. U. sails to- 
morrow for Marseilles, and thence goes on to join 
the Italian army; and I send company with him 
that will twist him into shape more than the 
haughty dog expects. Be kind to him, oh, captivat- 
ing chevalier! be attentive to him, oh, patient 
Thoms !” 

Then came the complete interview between St. Udo 
Brand and the “Chevalier ” purporting to have taken 
place on board the steamer, with this laudatory con- 
clusion. 

“Thoms, you are no fool. 
you are a genius.” 

Leaf after leaf again. The firm lip curved with 
stern determination, the brain quick and comprehend- 
ing. 

The copy of the farewell letter from St. Udo to 
herself was the next glimpse of a familiar past, with 
the leaf turned down just where the cunning hypo- 
crite had marked the place during that walk under 
the oaks. 

Then a copy of his.letter to Lady Juliana Devon, 
in which he had “pinned his faith” to her sleeve, 
with a memorandum attached, of, “ Faithfully posted 
by good Thoms, and thus ends St. U.’s affair with 
little Devon.” 

Following this was the transcription of two letters 
to Gay and Davenport, in which St. Udo had seorn- 
fully explained the fact of his departure from Hng- 
land. 

Then came the secret of his ready recognition of 
Lady Juliana when she stood before him in the 

Brands’ reception-room. Her photograph, painted 
beautifully, was. pasted into a cunning little pocket, 
and her description was. written out at full, as if the 


Thoms, I really think 


valet. 
Sounds of the tray being dumped ona table ensued, | have carried out his purpose under the disguise of a 
aorvants attending daily the man whom he meant to 
murder ? 





Initials of strange names—addresseg in London, 


scraps of information about officers in the Guards— 
carefully noted bon motsof different English friends 
of the colonel’s—anecdotes of London life—all 
headed by the significant note: 


“ Brand’s daily gossip.—Study well.” 
Then came a copy of Lady Juliana’s letter of dis- 


missal, with the comment: 


“Thoms, my boy, you did well tosearch that vest 


pocket.” 


This grim pleasantry of the genial writer closed 


what appeared to be part the first in the movements 
of the watched man. 


Let her think before she turned the Jeaf; let her 


rest her whirling brain awhile and examine this 
curious idea which had slid into her mind. 


Whe was Thoms? 
In this memorandum book be purported to be a 
Was Thoms Roland Mortlake? Could he 


Put these thoughts of horror away—go on to. the 


end, 


Part the second commenced with St. Udo’s first 


battle, and his part in it minutely described. 


Then followed letters from the executors.of the 


Brand estates, in which Margaret saw her departure 
to become school-teacher freely commented on, as a 
freak which would soon wear itself out. 


Then suddenly followed, dashed down ina rough 


unsteady hand, as if in the dark, five or six pages of 
phonetic writing. 


Patiently Margaret spelled it out, the life of St. 
Udo Brand as told to the Chevalier de Calembours 


at the midnight camp-fire. Every minute detail, 


every passing mention of a friend, of a place visited, 
of scenes, adventures, college incidents—also, what 
made the heart burn in the breast of the woman who 
wus reading these records—a few sad sentences 
which told the whole secret of poor St. Udo’s bitter- 
ness. 

“Calembours, I would have been a better man 
now but for one grave mistake which I made early 
in life. I loved.a woman passionately and purely: 
she was my first conception of love, and would have 
perfected in me a noble manhood had she been 
worthy. She broke the trust—vilely cheated me, 
and fled with an officer in the artillery, aman whom 
all pure women would have shrunk from ; and she 
was. lost, as she might have foreseen.” 

The next few leaves were covered with crude 
specimens of writing. St. Udo’s name again and 
again until it was a perfect imitation of St. Udo's 
hand, and after this the notes were written in the 
newly-acquired style as if to perfect the cunning 
forger. 

Then was faithfully narrated an interview be- 
tween “ the Chevalier” and Colonel Brand, in which 
the former was proposing to his friend to turn 
traitor and go over with him to the Austrians, and 
take up arms against their present comrades. 

And as a brave man would answer, so answered 
the honest Englishman, heaping epithets of scorn 
and anger on the little traitor. Attached to this was 
the memorandum 

“Calembours has parted with my man; not good 
for Calembours ; he has broken the bargain, Thoms 
has stuck by Brand; invaluable Thoms; so will he 
stick by Brand while he lives. He says so. Has he 
very long to live? No.” 

On the succeeding page came a sudden change ; a 
few wild sentences in the breathlessness of rage. 

“He has given me the slip. He has slipped tho 
noose and got away. Where, where? Have I lost 
him? have I lost my prize at the last trick, my 
Castle Brand, my good luck, my reward, my amends 
for seven months of toil under his control? No, 
not while I have brains to plan, or strength to track 
him. I swear to leave this book untouched until I 
have found him and left him lifeless.” 

Leaf by leaf is turned over; the pale hand stops, 
and tremblingly drops down to her side. 

Here is a note. If he has kept his vow, this note is 
a record of St. Udu’s murder. She reads a date, and 
her eyes seem to become blinded as with fire. 

“September Ist. The deed is done. Lost in the 
confusion of a sudden skirmish. ‘ Killed in battle,’ his 
men will say ; but—Thoms knows better! He tracked 
him through hunger and danger of death : and he 
found him! Why not keep his promise? He stole 
his history, habits, phrases, manners, friends; and 
now the lesson being learned, Thoms may keep his 
promise, made to himself. He stooped this moonlit 
night upon the battle-field and stole his master’s life, 
and stood erect—not Thoms, the ignoble valet, but 
St. Udo, the heir of Castle Brand!” 

Margaret paused, sick at heart, and horrified. 

Memory brought back the vision of the battle-field 
and of the wounded hero, and of the brooding assassin, 








She quietly made arrangements: egainst being in- 


picture were not to be trusted alone, 


and Reason stood aghast at. the revelation. 
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“Grant me days enough to avenge him, high 
Heaven !” she cried, with a passion of tears. 

She would allow herself no luxury of sorrow; she 
repressed her tears, trimmed the candles, and took up 
her bitter task again. 

Part the third showed that the murderer had ar- 

rived in England ; that he had lurked about the castle 
for afew days before presenting himself, and ac- 
quainted himself with as many necessary facts as 
possible. After this came the appearance of the 
pseudo-heir before the executors. 
” “T have stepped into the wrong man’s shoes with 
marvellous ease, and I have seen my future wife. 
Could anything be more appropriate, I wonder, than 
for her to faint at sight of mé! Iam resolved to 
marry her. It wouldn’t be fair-play to silence her 
as 1 silenced some one who is in his grave; and 
when we are man and wife 1 will tell her where she 
first saw her husband.” 

The second entry was not quite so confident : 

“The girl is going to be troublesome. Confound 
her! Why bas she taken such a dislike to me?” 

Entry the third still more expressive of alarm: 

“ What's this I hear? ‘The girl left Gay’s house 
without any explanation, and gone to Castle Brand. 
What does that mean? Has she taken anything 
into her head against me? 

“T think she has seen with those mystical eyes of 
hers, the deep marks on my wrists ; and I think she 
is looking back a dozen years to the man who Jay in 
chains and begged for a cup of cold water. Confound 
her! Lam afraid of her.” 

There were other allusions to her which made her 
eyes blaze with indignation, intermixed with careful 
entries of names or localities which might be useful 
to the adventurer; and still, step by step, the pur- 
pose of the man slowly unfolded itself. He had ex- 
pected at first to deceive Margaret Walsingham with 
the rest, and to win the fortune by marrying her. 

“ A more monstrous fate,” thought the girl, “than 
death.” 

But it soon appeared that she had betrayed her 
distrust, and he was quietly waiting a chance to re- 
move her. One note ran thus: 

“The girl will be my ruin, She has shown her 
hand to-day in three different attempts to make me 
betray myself. By Heaven, she will succeed if she 
tries that long ; but I have made a counterplot which, 
clever as she is, she can't evade. I] have been be- 
foreband with her, and won the confidence of the 
executors. I have also announced my determina- 
tion to propose to-morrow for her. If she refuses, 
that’s a sign that I let the game drop; if she accepts, 
hold up the game a while, and give her another 
chance.” 

The result of his proposal showed how unlooked 
for her answer had been. 

“She’s a move in advance again—clever strate- 
gist! Iam quite thrown out. Proposed according 
to plan ; was put off fora month. I think her demand 
of a month’s time to consider means a month’s time 
to run me to the end of my chain, My chain would 
run out in a week with her at the right end of it; so 
1 suppose it must be once, twice, thrice, and down 
goes my enemy!” 

The next entry was wriften with the sneer of a 
triumphant demon. 

“Thought you would tripme, did you? Expected 
me to be caught by Lady Juliana Devon? No, no, 
my bride of death! I have pored over her picture too 
often. But for your fine intention you shall suffer, 
Margaret Walsingham! 

“ My lady is a fine-feathered bird for me to have 
fluttering round me. I have a mind to marry the 
marquis’s daughter when the keeper of the castle 
has died of her little sickness ; wouldn’t that be fair 
play all round?” 

The succeeding notes described two visits to Lon- 
don, in which the daring wretch bad penetrated into 
the Marquis uf Devon’s residence, and had had pri- 
vate interviews with Lady Juliana, who seemed 
to be straining every nerve to win him from Miss 
Walsingham ; and it closed with the ominous sen- 
tence, ‘“Littie ‘Devon proves so much to my taste 
thas 5 will go down to Surrey, and throw my last 
cast !” 

The diary in the note-book had come to an end. 
Mortlake's secrets were hersnow. Mortlake’s course 
of crime was run, if she could live to give them to 
the world. 

Margaret once more trimmed her candles, re- 
plenished the drowsy fire; paced up and down her 
room, and then sat down, and commenced to copy 
such parts of the entries as bore directly upon tue 
conspiracy. 

Hour followed hour; the candles burned down; 
the fire wasted to white ashes; the wintry wind 
moaned without, carrying sleet on its wings. 

Still the girl’s strength held out; she wrote with 
energy, the dark record which was to ruin the 
murderer of St. Udo Brand, 





Long past midnight found her at the last page’ 
and at the last sentence: 

“ Little Devon proves so much to my taste that I 
will go down to Surrey, and throw my last cast !” 

The hoarse baying of the dogs roused her to 
things present. She rose from her cramped position, 
cold aud trembling with terror. 

Who was lurking about so late? Her enemy? 

The candles dropped into their wells of boiling 
wax and expired. She stood in the pitchy darkness, 
listening. 

The angry babel of howling dogs filled ber ears 
again. A sudden pause; they, too, were listening! 
Then a yelp of canine rage and eagerness. 

Margaret groped in the box for another candle 
and a match ; fitted the candle into the tall silver 
candlestick, lit it, and gathered up her papers while 
the flame was as yet small and feeble as a far-off 
star. 

She hid them all in a compartment of her desk, 
carried the desk to a closet, locked it and hid the 
key beneath a loose edge of the carpet. 

“I may pay the forfeit of my life for these proofs,” 
she thought, “ but Davenport and Gay shall see them, 
whatever the risk, and my work shall descend to their 
hands if I am removed.” 

She was calm, buta curious pulse was beating in 
her ears and deadening her sense of hearing. 
Through it she could swear that strange noises were 
in the air, which were entirely foreign to any that 
could be caused within the house. 

The bounding pulse still beat in her ears, and she 
stood intently waiting. 

What it was she knew not, which smote her whole 
being into intensity—her hair bristled. 

There it was again—through the thick shutter and 
massive window—the deep breathing of a man who 
has been hard at work, and stops his operations to 
listen. 

Could it be that her enemy was at the window ? 

Margaret shrank back; she had been standing in 
profile not two feet from the window, and her ear 
had caught the indistinct sounds so clearly that she 
was able to trace them immediately to their cause. 

A man was in the balcony outside her window, and 
he was listening to know whether she was sleeping 
or waking. 

Perhaps a burglar? No! 

Mortlake was there to regain his lost note-book 
before the morning light should place his secret in 
other hands. 

“ He’s going to force an entrance, and murder me,” 
thought Margaret, who could reason distinctly in 
this moment of peril ; “‘and, knowing that 1 only 
possess the knowledge of his guilt, he hopes to escape 
suspicion. He will arrange it like a burglary— 
likely take away my few jewels and articles of value, 
and drop them inthe mere. I am afraid I am lost.” 

These thoughts just glanced through her mind as 
lightning glimmers through the thunderous clouds, 
and, with the sudden instinct of self-preservation, 
she ran to the door, determined to rush into safety. 

Before she had reached it, or her hand could touch 
the lock, a slow and gentle scratching on the window- 
pane arrested her, aud she paused, fascinated, to m- 
derstand it. Scratch—scratch—scratch—cr-ick ! 
the tiny tinkle of falling glass. 

Scratch — scratch — scratch — scratch—scratch— 
scratch! cr-ick—cr-r-ick! More glass falling, a 
crunching footstep, a soft tremor of the mahogany 
shutter! 

Margaret essayed to wrench round the heavy lock 
of her door. 

Her hand had no more strength than an infant's. 
She shuddered from head to foot. 

One more desperate wrench ! 

A low growl reached her ear! Eager paws beat at 
the bottom of her door! 

She stood transfixed, as the fiendish cunning of her 
adversary dawned upon her mind. 

The terrible sleuth-hound had been stationed out- 
side her door, ready to tear her limb from limb when 
she should issue ! 

(To be continued.) 

GuTzLarr LicHtTuovse.—The foundation stone of 
this lighthouse was laid on the 20th of July last. 
All the materials used were obtained in Shanghai, 
and carried in the lighthouse tender, the Kua-Hsing, 
a distance of sixty-five nautical miles. The landing 
was one of considerable difficulty, as the island is so 
small as not to afford any shelter, and the rocks, 
which are of volcanic formation, are very rugged 
and steep. The tides run very strong, and close to 
the island it is not safe for.a vessel, so that every- 
thing had to be unloaded into native fishing-boats that 
could go close to the rocks, and from these the ma- 
terials were hoisted by means of a Henderson derrick 
crane, The light was exhibited for the first time on 
the 1st of November, 1869,"but the works on the 
island were not completed till ,the end of the year. 





A couple of small guns have been mounted as pro. 
tection from pirates: they will also be of use as fog 
signals. The light-keepers are well armed with 
rifles and revolvers. This light, which was manv- 
factured in England, is of the third order, and hag 
been placed at an elevation of 270 ft. above the sea, 
It will be of great use to the mail steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
and the Messageries Imperiales of France, as well ag 
the local coasting trade. This light is the first of a 
number proposed for the entrance of the Yangtsze 
Kiang river. The designs for this lighthouse were 
made by Mr. David M. Henderson, the chief coast- 
lights engineer, who personally carried on the works 
with native workmen, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


As soon as the prisoners had been brought up from 
the hold, and placed in the boat, Captain Wilcox 
made his appearance from the cabin, keys in hand, 
to unlock at the proper moment the fetters of the 
mutineers. 

“ Mr. Hopkins,” he said, addressing his first mate, 
as he was about to descend into the boat, “I am 
going ashore in this boat. As we had not time 
enough to water at Honolulu, you had better send 
some water casks ashore here to be filled. You 
can't miss the spring, but J’ll show it to you. 
We shall stop here several hours,” he added, address- 
ing Roland, who stood near; “so you had better 
take a run ashore with your sister.” 

Roland thanked him, and declared he should act 
on his advice. 

Mr. Biggs approached the group at this moment 
with an air of considerable excitement, exclaiming: 

“Captain, there’s another ship atthe island. I 
see her masts over those trees yonder. She ain't s 
mile from us.” 

“* Maybe we'll fall in with her crew,” replied the 
captain, catching the infectious excitement. “I 
wonder whether she’s bound to or from the whaling 
regions. I'll take a run over to her after I dispose 
of our prisoners, and see her skipper. By the way,” 
he added, “ here’s a chance for our mutineers to get 
away. I wish’em no harm, I'm sure, but I'll warn 
the captain of their lawless character.” 

He descended into the boat, fully manned with 
rowers, and pulled for the shore. 

A second boat was immediately lowered, loaded 
with water-casks, and sent after the first, Mr. Hop- 
kins and the two passengers going ashore in her. 

The island was small, and evidently of volcanic 
origin. Its shores were mostly bald and jagged 
bluffs, dangerous to the mariner. Ravines and fis- 
sures were visible among the bare rocks, and to the 
eastward, where the strange vessel lay, were dense 
woods, and a more sloping shore. 

As it was now summer, the island was a wilder- 
ness of verdure. The trees were masses of leafy 
luxuriance. The ground was carpeted with thick- 
growing grasses and mosses, and starred with flowers. 
Wild vines festooned the grim rocks, and flashed 
out in a wealth of blossoms, of brightest dyes. It 
was a lovely spot, fair and picturesque, but too small 
and barren for permanent occupation. 

The captain’s boat touched on a narrow strip of 
shingly beach, behind which was the cabin to which 
we (have alluded. On nearer approach, the cabin 
turned out to be aruinous affair, that had probably 
been built long before by some shipwrecked whaler. 
The domestic animals seen from the ship were wild 
enough now, and had disappeared among the rocks 
before the intruders had come ashore. 

The prisoners were landed—a sullen, sulky group, 
with black and lowering brows, and lips heavily 
compressed, ‘Tallot had the ugliest face in the group, 
and the captain might have feared him even then, 
but for the fact that he was himself well armed, and 
the Kanaka was defenceless. 

“This is what you have brought upon yourselves,” 
said the captain, sternly, addressing the mutineers. 
“A fine port, I must say. I expected that you would 
remain here weeks and months when ‘1 resolved to 
maroon you here, but I won't be hard on you, black- 
hearted and treacherous as you are, There’s a ship 
about a mile up the east coast, lying in a wooded bay. 
Perhaps she'll take you aboard, I'll see the captain 
and make known your character, and if he’s a mind 
to take the risk of you he may.” 

The countenances of the prisoners had lightened - 
at the co t of this h, but clouded 
again at its conclusion. 

“You'll unlock our fetters, eap'n, won’t you?” 
said the younger Tallot, in a tone half sullen, half 
pleading. . 

The captain hesitated. He had intended to re 
move the fetters of the prisoners before leaving 
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them to their island life, but he was not quite 
decided to do'so now that they had the prospect of 
escape. It might be better to send them aboard the 
stranger vessel, should she consent to receive them, 
duly fettered. : 

The captain’s merciful inclinations prevailed. He 
consented to unlock the fetters, provided the muti- 
neers would promise not to seek to do injury during 
their stay on the island. The promise was worth- 
less, perhaps, yet the captain was aware that the 
worst wretches have often a strong respect for their 
plighted word. 

The promise was given readily enough by four of 
the mutineers. The fifth, Tallot, hesitated, mut- 
tered something about revenge and Roland, and then 
sullenly gave his promise also. 

It was evident tliat the offence of Roland had al- 
most blotted out that of the captain in the eyes of 
the Kanaka, He had been worsted in a fair fight 
with Captain Wilcox, bat Roland had imposed on 
him, deceived him; juggled him, fairly beaten him 
by reason of superior shrewdness and address. His 
four companions in imprisonment had done nothing 
but reproach him for his imbecility in having been 
so readily imposed upon, and by a mere youth, and 
the whole venom and bitterness of his bitter and 
venomous nature was aroused against our hero. 

He no longer cared for revenge upon the captain, 
but he longed with feverish hatred to avenge him- 
self on Roland, 

The captain unlocked’ the irons of his prisoners. 
The task was ly pleted when the five, 
without a word of thanks, darted away and pluuged 
into the thick woods. 

“They haven't waited for provisions, cap’n,” said 
Mr. Hopkins, who had landed and approached his 
commander during the last few moments. 

“ Well, we can leave the provisions on the beach 
for ’em, if the other ship refuses to take ’em in,” re- 
plied the captain. “I’m going over there now for 
news, and to tell about these men.” 

“You had better take some of the-men with you, 
sir,” said Roland, coming up with Lily, both bright 
and beaming with enjoyment. “It isn’t safe for you 
to go through the woods alone.” 

“I believe you are right, Roland,” responded 
the captain. “I'll take Jones and the cook, and 
three or four more. The Kanakas won't dare attack 
so many, allarmed. Mind you don’t go far from the 
men, Roland. I’ve an idea that that Tallot hates 
you more than he does me. He won't forgive you 
in a hurry for having tricked him.” 

Roland promised to be careful, and the captain set 
out on his errand, well attended. 

“Now what shall we do with ourselves, Lily?” 
asked Roland, as they paused on the beach, and 
watched the men going towards the spring with their 
empty casks. 

“ First we'll go to the spring,” said Lily, gaily. 
“I want a cool drink of fresh water more than any- 
thing else. You don’t know how tired | am of the 
brackish water on board, but I suppose the captain 
did not dare to stop long enough at Honolulu to ob- 
— fresh supply, fearing the men would leave 

im.’ 

She danced on before Roland in the path the sailors 
had taken, her golden hair flying in its burnished 
waves, her cheeks glowing, her wide, sweet eyes as 
brilliant as stars, Her round straw hat was set 
jauntily on her head, and her short dress and sma!l 
sacque permitted the utmost freedom of movement. 
She looked like some woodland sprite, with ber wild 
grace, her piquant beauty, and her restless gaiety. 
Roland followed her, laughing and admiring, gather- 
ing a bouquet for her as he went. 

The spring proved to be a great, clear fountain, in 
@ rocky basin, like the great springs of Africa, 
from which wide-spreading rivers rise. The basin was 
many yards in circumference, filled with a crystal- 
ike liquid, shaded by great, bending trees, through 
which the sunlight fell in gleams and specks on the 
Jovely waters, and was bordered with trailing grasses, 
snowy, drooping lilies, and heavy-headed flowers, 
whose petals trailed in the clear ripples. 

From the spring flowed a wide brook, whose waters 
rushed, gathering force with every yard of progress 
over its rough bed, through a fissure in the rocks, to 
the sea, 

The young couple made drinking cups of wide 
leaves, and drank of the nectarous fluid. 
Tt was a lovely spot to linger beside, and they 
gathered flowers and grasses into bouquets, lounged 
in the shade of the trees, and rambled in the vicinity 
until the water-casks were filled, and Mr. Hopkins 
announced his speedy departure. 
: “The captain hasn't: come back yet,” said Roland, 
‘and Lam sure we shall not sail before dinner. We 
should like to ramble about till it’s time to be off 
again, Mr. Hopkins.” 
“Tl go aboard, and send Mr. Biggs ashore, to 





men can stay with you on the beach wnifle I am I 


ne.” 

This arrangement being agreeable to the young 
people, it was carried out. 

Lily and Roland waited on the beach, in company 
with several sailors, until the water-casks had been 
transferred to the ship, and Mr. Biggs had come 
ashore in place of his superior officer, and they then 
resumed their rambles, keeping near to the shore. 
There were many things to admire and inspect, 
after their voyage. 

The flowers and foliage had a look of newness and 
strangeness, and there was something delightful in 
stumbling against stones, or roots of trees, in leaping 
chasms, or picking up shells, after the monotony of 
ship life. 

There was little, save the flowers and trees, to 
remind them of Harbour Island, which was a low, 
coralline formation, with reefs and lagoons, while 
Grantin Island was the result of some volcanic out- 
burst, and was essentially wild, rough, and pictu- 
resque. 

They peeped into fissures and crevices, explored 
caves that were merely holes in the rocks, pursued 
whatever animals they caught sight of, and were as 
merry and blithesome as children. 

The melancholy Mr. Biggs caught the infection of 
their merriment, and, finally catching sight of an un- 
mistakeable pig, as it darted, grunting, into the wood, 
was inspired with the idea of securing the animal for 
consumption on board ship. 

“ Some vessel must have stocked the island once, 
and the animals have increased,” he said to Roland. 
“Wild pig would make a beautiful dinner, 1 think. 
That fellow was too fat torun far. Suppose we pur- 
sue it, Mr. Roland?” 

“Take most of the men to help you, Mr. Biggs,” 
rejoined the young man. “I can’t leave my sister, 
you know. You'd better lose no time, or you may 
also lose the pig.” 

Mr. Biggs called the men to his assistance, leaving 
two with Roland, and darted away in pursuit of his 
quarry. His voice was heard in the wood long after 
he had disappeared from view. 

The young couple continued their rambles over 
the rocks lining the shore. They could see the ship 
in the bay, lying at anchor, and could hear the mur- 
mur of waters. The wood presented an agreeable 
shade to their right, and flocks of birds called to each 
other from their leafy coverts, filling the sweet air 
with their joyous trills. Thetwo men keptat alittle 
distance behind the couple, picking up stones, talking 
of the mutiny, and exhibiting a sympathy for Cap- 
tain Wilcox rather than for Tallot. 

The captain's humane and generous treatment of 
the mutineers had completely changed their senti- 
ments towards him. 

The gaiety of the young pair had given way to 
quiet and thoughtful enjoyment of the scene. They 
discussed the probability of the strange vessel being 
on her return from the whaling grounds, in which 
case they desired to procure a passage home in 
her. 

“The captain will tell us when he comes,” said 
Lily. ‘I should have proposed to visit her in com- 
pany with the captain, but I hada vague fear that 
it might prove to be the Dolphin. Every strange 
vessel [ hear of or see, I fancy to be the Dolphin!” 

“Tt may be,” returned Roland. ‘It is about time 
for her return, if she’s had good luck. The captain 
will make arrangements for our return home, if it’s 
a homeward-bound vessel, and an honest one. He 
is too much our friend to wish to carry us off up to 
the whaling regions, and when we've a chance to 
get home,” 

Thus conversing, they did not notice that their 
two attendants had been left some rods behind in 
the wondering contemplation of a strange shell, and 
that a wicked face was gleaming out at them from a 
neighbouring thicket—a yellow face fairly hideous 
with revengeful passions. 

Lily fancied she heard a hurried breathing as of a 
wild beast. Turning in sudden terror, she beheld 
the evil face of’ Tallot looking like that of a demon 
from the midst of the thicket. 

Comprehending the peril, she gave a wild scream 
for help, startling the loitering sailors as if it had 
been a bomb-shell. 

Roland had scarcely time to turn and place him- 
self on his guard, before the Kanaka was upon 
him. 

* Run back to the men, Lily,” said Roland, lightly 
leaping aside to avoid the onslaught of the Kanaka. 

* Off with you, Tallot, or I fire!” 

The Kanaka snarled like a tiger, and strove to 
clasp his foe. 

There was a report of a pistol, a cry of rage, and 
the Islander, wounded in his shoulder, but only the 
more infuriated and maddened thereby, fell full upon 
our hero, 





keep yon company,” said the mate. “Some of the 


giant, but Roland was his superior in lightness and 
agility, and not greatly inferior in point of physical 
strength. 

Before it could be seen which of the two would 
win the conflict, the younger Tallot came to the as- 
sistance of his brother, both falling upon Roland. 
The remaining three mutineers, armed with stones 
and clubs, menaced the two seamen as they hastened 
to Roland’s rescue. 

Lily was stung to desperation. She was not one 
to faint in time of danger. She did not stand 
screaming and helpless, but with energy and resolu- 
tion worthy a larger frame, she picked up a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rushed to the aid of her lover, as 
she had done at Tristan d’Acunha, on the occasion 
of the attack upon him by Captain Stocks. 

She might have reminded a looker-on of a tiny 
hen-sparrow protecting her brood, but there was 
nothing laughable, as the Tallots found, in the result 
of her well-aimed blows. The stone cut them on the 
hands, in the face, in the side, worrying and hinder- 
ing more than it hurt them, and the younger Tallot, 
in a sudden blaze of fury, turped upon his small tor- 
mentor with murder gleaming in his eye. 

It was a critical moment. 

Before, however, he could reach her, as she flitted 
before him, a great shout came from the wood near at 
hand, a leaping, crashing sound was beard, and 
Bickley—Roland’s former preserver and fast friend 
—Bickley, the. stalwart-armed and stout-fisted, 
bounded into the scene. 

He seemed at a glance to comprehend the affray. 

“ Avast, there, you lubbers! ” he shouted, in thun- 
derous tones, looking to the right and to the left, but 
making straight for Lily’s persecutor, waving a 
heavy club as he went. “ Take that—and that—and 
that!” 

With these words, he bestowed three crashing 
blows upon the thick skull of the younger Tallot, 
who dropped senseless to the ground. 

The elder Tallot paused a moment and stared at 
the strange intruder. 

He had not time to renew his conflict with Roland. 
Before he could move Bickley was upon him. 

“As we're strangers,” said the indomitable Bickley, 
with a grim humour, “allow me to introduce my- 
self.” 

Before the astonished Kanaka could square him- 
self for a fight with this new opponent, or turn to 
flee, Bickley’s club had fallen with crushing effect 
upon his head. With a gasp, he fell stunned and 
senseless tothe ground. 

The three remaining mutineers, who had been en- 
gaged in a fight with their late comrades, now took 
to their heels, uttering terrible yells, as if fearing 
the avenger would be after them also. 

Bickley was thus left conqueror. 

He looked at his victims exultantly, then dropped 
his club and dashed toward Roland, clasping the 
young man in his arms, 

“I thought you was drowned!” he exclaimed, 
between laughing and crying. “ I thought you wasat 
the bottom of the sea, and the marmaids was a spin- 
ning your hair. Alive! This is wuth all the whales 
in thesea! I was a huntiag you up. Ob, but ain't 
this gloryous !” 

He gave Roland a succession of bear hugs, and 
then, his ruddy countenance beaming like live coals, 
he seized and almost crushed Lily's hauds. 

“That's the second time you've saved us, Mr. 
Bickley,” said Lily, gratefully. ‘“ But how came you 
to be hunting for us? Didn't you think still that 
we were dead ?” 

“T did, till this mornin’, and I’ve mourned for ye 
and so’s the cap’u aud every mortal soul on board 
the Annie Colton. The ship’s over yonder. Captain 
Wilcox came aboard, told of his mutineers, aud let 
on ’at he had two young shipwracked folks aboard, 
‘at he’d reskied from a savage island. ‘The captain, 
he asked their names. Lord! we was all tickled to 
death when your skipper says the folks was Miss 
Lily Lawrence and Mr. Roland Lawrence. Wo 
know’d ’t must be the same, ’specially when Captain 
Wilcox says you was from Brixham. That fixed it. 
I was like to have jumped out of my skin. The 
captain he well nigh blubbered right out.. I founda 
club to pertect myself from the mutineers, and set 
out to fetch you aboard. The captain he ain’t far 
behind. I left him giving a dozen orders to wonst, 
a perplexing the mates as wanted to come too, anda 
blustering like a tornado!” 

All this was delivered breathlessly, Bickley cling- 
ing to the hands of the young couple, which he 
squeezed frequently by way of giving emphasis to 


his remarks. As he concluded, he again infolded Ro- 
land in an ursine hug that nearly demolished the 
youth, 


“The Annie Colton here!” said Lily, laughing 
and crying ina breath. ‘ The dear old Annie Col- 
ton, and Captain Wexley, and Mr. Randal, and Mr. 





He had the frame and muscular development of a 


Stint, and Mr. Bickley. Ob, I am so happy!” 
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“On our return v’yage, miss,” declared Bickley, 
releasing Roland, and fairly boiling over with joy 
and excitement. ‘Bar'ls full—got a good pile all 
around—as wellasthe rest—bound straight for home 
—'ll set you in front of yer pa’s door as. soon as the 
Annie Colton can take us to eld England.” 

“ And here’s the dear old captain,” cried Lily, as 
Captain Wexley, Captain Wilcox, and Mr. Randal, 
the first mate of the Annie Colton, emerged from the 
wood, 

She sprang towards them, as did Roland, and 
Bickley relieved his pent-up feélings by picking up 
lis club and bestowing a few superfluous blows upon 
the prostrate mutineers. ; 

(To be continued.) 


THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” §c., ge. 
en 
CHAPTER XIX. 

* Do rou hear, Sam?” 

“Yes, yes—what is it?” queried the merchant, in 
a choked voice, and raising his pallid face implor- 
ingly: 

“it is just this, Sam, I'm dead broke,” 

“Well, well—what of it?” 

“Do you mean to say that, Sam?” andthe man's 
eyes were fixed steadfastly upon him, 

Mr. Wilton trembled. Rage was warring with 
policy, hate was battling with stern circumstances, 
and his heart and mind were rent with many wild 
feelings; an instant he wavered, and then with a 
sickly servile smile, responded : 

“Oh, no, of course not—v-h, no!" 

“What did you mean to say, Sam ?” queried the 
adipose person, authoritatively. 

Mr. Wilton stood shivering, his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, and the muscles of his face twitch- 
ing as if with ague. At length he bent his head, 
rubbed his hands in almost a maniacal manner, and 
rejoined ina voice of stinging bitterness, made husky 
by a touch of despair: 

“Ha! ha! I meant to ask you if I could help you 
in any way.” 

“'l'hat's better, Sam ; now help me.” 

Again Mr. Wilton shut his teeth to repress the 
rage that effervesced within. A moment he stood 
hesitating, and then said, in that forced voice: 

“Please to be moderate. I’m very much pinched 
just now.” 

“The dence you are? ‘Well, in that case five 
hundred will do.” 

Mr. Wilton lifted his clenched hand: he saw that 
basilisk eye directed upon him. He dropped his arm, 
and while his eyes rolled in mingled wrath and 
affright, he ejaculated : 

“Excuse me, but seriously, I am very low in funds 
—very low; please to say half.” 

** Look you, Sam!” and the man partially arose. 

The merchant started as though a scimetar had 
flashed in his face, and darting toward his safe, 
tremulously said : 

“ Don’t speak—ugh, you shall have 'it'!” 

“T thought so,” mumbled Mr. Kenneth, with an ex- 
ulting grin. 

Ina moment Mr. Wilton came forward, grasping in 
his hand several bank-notes. Pausing at the side of 
the sofa, he turned his head away, while a spasm con- 
‘torted his features; then raising lis arm, he suddenly 
opened his hand, and allowed the votes to fall with 
as much haste as though he were dropping’‘fire ; then 
wringing the hand which had contained them, as if 
to shake off their influence, he threw himself into 
his chair, and rested his head upon the desk. 

Slowly Mr. Kenneth counted the money, and 
having found it correct, crushed it into his vest 
pocket, then arising, he tapped ‘his companion upon 
the shoulder, and said: 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 

Mr. Wilton passed his hand across his brow, and 
vacantly answered : 

“ Yes, yes—I think so.” 

“ Ha, ha, ba!” laughed Mr. Kenneth, “that is good ! 
but I leavo you now; sorry, ain't yon? I thought 
60 ; give us your hand.” 

Mr. Wilton touched not tho proffered hand, but re- 
servedly replied : 

“ Adieu, Mr. Kenneth.” 

“Sam !” thundered tho stout individual. 

“*What—oh, what?” and Mr. Wilton came to his 
ood as though a shell had exploded beneath his 
enor. 

P ¥ — you shake hands ?” and Mr. Kenneth scowled 
ercely. 

“Yes, oh, of course; certainly!” gasped the mer- 
chant; and then with a low, sneering laugh Mr. 
Kenneth left the room. 





As the door closed Mr. Wilton shuddered; threw 
up his hands, and sank back into his chair with»a 
low moaning ery. 

For a short time after the-departure of Mr. Ken- 
neth Mr. Wilton remained silent, his hands pressed 
to his face, and his body ‘trembling. Then, deaping 
to his feet, and beating his clenched fists ‘together, 
while his eyes scintillated and his features were con- 
tracted by rage and anguish, he cried : 


bitter, and: after'a quarter-df-an-hour had’ passed, 
the indignant lady much ‘desired ‘to spdéak, but 
managed by superhuman effort to ‘remain quiet two 
minntes longer. At the send of the seventeen 
minutes—though it seemed to her an‘ diour—she 
again faced her brother, ‘and! sharply said: 

“Sam!” : 

“ Angelina!” he as briefly answered. 

She hesitated a:‘moment, and then continued in 2 





“Qh, fate most accursed! oh, Pand on 
earth! if I could but stop the breathof dim whothas 
just leit me—he who blackens my life—he, my 
shadow of sorrow—he, my ruthless tormentor! But 
I must calm myself—call forth my fortitude, and 
wait—wait until the right shall triumph—bear and 
forbear until death shall aid me, until the earth is 
rid.of him who crushes my heart. And mow let my 
trembling spirit be still, let hope drive away these 
shadows that darken my mind, let each strained nerve 
relax, and let me again rouse my manhood, uty will, 
my courage.” 

And he again resumed his chair, and sought to re- 
gain his composure. But hisint it t had 
left its influence, and finding, after the lapse of a 
few moments, that his agitation had mot decreased, 
he muttered an oath, sprang from his chair, andgave 
the bell-rope a furious jerk. 

In answer to the summons a servant entered. 

“ Brandy!” sharply.ejaculated Mr. Wilton, 

The attendant hastily retired, and presently re- 
turned with decanter and glasses, and having removed 
the remains of Mr. Kenneth’s.repast, placed thenr upon 
the table. 





As the attendant disappeared the merchant filled a, 


glass pearly to the brim with the liquor, and placing 
it to his lips quickly swallowed the contents. 

As he felt its warm and revivifying influence, he 
exclaimed : 

“Now I shall be myself again shortly. A little 
quiet is all I need. Ha! ba! storm.and calm, ‘that's 
life.” 

And throwing himself upon the lounge he drew a 
cigar from his pocket, lighted -it, and laid beck in 
luxurious ease, enjoying its fragrance. 

A half-hour passed, and Mr. Wilton's face again 
became placid, and gradually assumed that smiling 
softness so peculiar to.it. 

He was congratulating himself upon his comfort 
and solitude, when the door opened abruptly. 

The intruder was a female, slight in form, medium 
in stature, andattired ina light summer costume, cut 
and trimmed @ la Franca. Her face, although 
very skilfully covered with paint and powder, showed 
that time had long been an intimate though unwel- 
come companion. Her features were prominent: and 
sharp, her eyes considerably sharper, and her tongue 
the sharpest organ of which she could boast. 

She paused a moment on the threshold and gazed 
at Mr. Wilton in no very amiable manver. ‘Then 
without speaking she advanced, possessed herself of 
the easy-chair, and played nervonsly with ber parasol. 

The merchant cast upon ber one or two sidelong 
glances, and then sighing behind a cloud of . smoke, 
carelessly said : 

“ How do you do, Angelina ?” 

“T hope I’m well,” sho spitefully returned, bring- 
ing her parasol down upen the desk with.a snap 

Mr. Wilton smiled provokingly, and 
continued : 

“T know you are not well, for your temper is 
generally so sweet.” 

Miss Angelina elevated her thin eyebrows, and 
darting an angry glauce of contempt upov him, 
replied : 

“You're all, alike: there's not one of your whole 
sex that ever knew the first impulse of kindness, 
love—yes, or intellect!” 

“* Ah!” retorted the merchant, that soft smile grow- 
ing broader, “ it’s fortunate that we have some persons 
combining the graces of Juno, the beauty of Hero, 
the modesty of Diana, the wisdom of Demosthenes, 
the profundity of Blackstone and Hale, the eloquence 
of Pitt, and the philosophy of Franklin.” 

Miss Angelina bit her lip, and stamping ber foot, 
ejaculated : 

“ You're foolish, Sam Wilton!” 

The brother nodded his head in malicious good- 
humour, and rejoined : 

“You call that sarcasm, I suppose? Oh, very 
pretty! Suppose a poor, useless, good-for-nothiug 
man should speak thus, then ‘twould be vulgarity— 
certainly, insolence—oh, of course!” 

Miss Angelina swung herself around in her chair, 
and with quivering nostril and pursed-up lip, main- 
tained a sullen silence. 

Mr. Wilton lighted a second cigar, assumed amore 
horizontal position, and reclined at his ease, idly 
watching the fantastic wreaths of azure smoke as 
they curled about his head. 

Silence, studied indifference, and coolness, will 
conquer the generality of women, be they ever so 


ironically 





what milder voice: 

“Do you think you've trented me right?” 

“What about?” . 

“ About father’s property. 

And very suddenly ‘A ngélina ¢’¢membered ‘that sho 
ought to ‘exhibit \emotion.; accordingly ishe placed a 
handkerchief to her \} 

“] don't know why I haven't: Iwas thoveldest 
and heir-at-law. I gave yous fair proportion.” 

Angelina forgot about ber weeping, and with 
renewed acerbity screamed 

“ Pair, indeed! Iishould thinkdb'was!: You ouglit 

+o be ashamed of yourself, Sam Wilten'!” 

“Ab!” and the merchant raised this eyebrows. 

Tap, tep, tap! sounded the lady/s sunshade, and 
having emitted some of her vexation through that 
inanimate and innocent agent, sho exclaimed: 

“Sam, are youlawake?” ai 

The brother laughed;and annoyingly weplied : 

“Strange that I wasn'tJdulled to:sleep by that dul- 
cet voice of yours.” 

This time'an ebony ruler was brought into req ui- 
sition by Angelina, who feared her :parasol mizht be 
broken. After a few strokes, eminently expressive 
of her disgust, she resumed : 

“You are you,are.a bear.” 

“ Don't call me cat, and I won't! object,” was the 
stinging response. ‘ 

The irritable lady bronght the ruler down upon 
the desk with such foree.that'the conenssion caused 
her fingers to tingle ; and then, ‘in .a voice quivering 
with the pain thereof, and her spiritisomewhat sub- 
dued ‘by this accidental sedative, she said: 

“You're an awful man; but now eli me if you 
are going to.give me an extra Mlowance this year?” 

“Haven't the least idea of it!” aud he. blew a 
cloud of smoke to the ceiling. r@ 

“ And you expect to.geét omr poor ‘dead brother's 
fortune within a year?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, with the greatest noncha- 
lance. 


Angelina trembled with resentment, but by a great 
effort controlling her voice, queried: 

“It is two millions, isn't it?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“ Well, it’s near enough. Of course, you will givo 
me at least ten thousand?” ’ 

“Of course I shan’t!” and an exasperating smile 
dwelt on his lips. 

The lady now changed her tacties, and assuming 
a deeply-injuved look, cast down ‘ber eyes: and mur- 
mured: 

“Qh, Samuel, you don’t do your only, sister justice ; 
you don’t treat her a6 if you cared whether she lives 
or dies.” 

“ Oh, don’t 1?” he rejoined, imitating her manner. 
“My dear, tender, eweet-tempered little sister isn’t 
about to cry, is she?” 

“You beathen!” she ejaculated, fongetting her 
policy. “You are inhuman—yes,.you are!” 

“Tudeed!” 

“ Come, brother, do not continually provoke me; 
let us talk calmly.” 

“ Let me hear you once!” 

She repressed her anger, and very quidtly for her, 

ueried : 
a Sydney's property was left in trust dor his whild, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was.” 

“ And the time allotted has nearly expired?” 

“Tt has.” ; 

“ And the child is dead ?” 

“ Yes, and has been for years.” 

“ And you will have his vast fortune?” 

“ Yes, and that is thesecond time J have told: you.” 

Angelina sighed, amd then drawing aearer ‘her 
brother, and leoking into his face, said: 

“Oh, Samuel, don’t you wish the‘child was alive, 
and we could take care of it?” ; 

‘“‘ With all my heart, I do,” he sincerely answered. 

“ Butas you can’t do that,”'she lowlyand earnestly 
continued, “you ought to bestow a portion ei your 
wealth upon your lonely sister.” 

“ My lonely sister mightave been married, if sho 
had been more of a woman,and Jeas like a mytho- 
logical harpy.” ges 

Again that red flush swept/over her sharp features, 
and she cried: 

“ You insulting puppy!” 

The least perceptible gleam of anger issued from 
the round, twinkling eyes, and he somewhat testily 
replied: 
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“Youare—— ButI will not lose the politeness 
of a gentleman, even if you sacrifice your claim to 
the name of lady.” 

“ Gentleman !” she repeated, with scornful rancour, 
and summoning the ruler to her aid; “you don’t 
know the meaning of the word—no, you don’t— 
there isn’t one quality of 4 man about you—you don’t 
look like other men! You are—oh, I don’t know 
what you are ; yes, I do—I say I do—you are——” | 


flected, but like every act, every other circumstance 
of his life, it was unanswerable, shrouced in gloom 
impenetrable, @nd the only consolation which came 
to his perplexed mind was, hope—patience ! 

And with practical arguments, with all the philo- 
sophy at his‘command, he had sought to render him- 
self invincible to emotion, to clothe himself in 
armour of stoical indifference. 

His motive,as far as quietude and rest of mind 





Here the voluble lady’s breath gave out, andishe” 
sank back into the chair in a state-of res; ex- 
haustion.. In a few moments the cells of hereapa- 
cious lungs were re-filled, and she asked: om 
“ Now. I want to knowif you intend to do me jus; 
tice—I want to know if you are going to give me ®” 
part of my brother’s property. Now, Samuel 
ton, answer me, and say what you mean ?” < 
“I will give you ten thousand pounds whien 1 
the property.” 


“ No," dag amswered, shortly, and accompanied by 
a volume @f smoke. yh Bh, 


“ Then, ‘Sam, Wilton,” 

upon the deskwith « 
you to thelastl I’ve tried. watt iniges wad 
with my own Brother, but’‘now J dout-eare for the 
opinion of anybody or for anything. I'#e steed it 
long endugh, ‘ahd you slian’t Cheat and whesdile ae | 
out of my righitse——” 

“Ah iporraperd Mr, ‘Wilton, ‘“#ben 
pursnit. of ? You'd get ‘em if you 
were siMoep 7 

“ Oh, a 


- brother ia : 
teenth part of @mzn”. . ‘ baa 


Angelina's face wie pale mea ther. 
firmly compressed. For Samemeutshe 
upon him, while various disturbing {ectings 
her mind. 

At length she returned, movs wundiitely, and with | 
less excitement : 

“Samuel Wilton, you have angered me at last, and 
you will find that Iam no weak enemy. I want you 
to understand that, if I can help it, you shall nevér 
touch one shilling of our brother's money.” 

The tone struck him as being more than usually 
determined, and with a slight exhibition of surprise, 
he queried : 

“Do you mean it ?” 

“T do; I’ve suffered enough, and now it shall 
end, T've put my foot down.” 

And simulfaneously with her déclaration the mem- 
ber denominated met the floor with a ‘thud, 

“Then it is war belween as,is it?” he asked, 
slowly rising. 

“ Yes,”’ she .exclaimed ; “war to the Aenife? [ll 
spend all I ‘have, and borrow more, to hinder you 
from gaining your selfish ends.” 

His brow clonded a little, and ‘be .eservedly, al- 
most haughtily, responded : 

“Very well—war it shall be. 
Wilton!” 

She had thought to intimidate him, but ‘her calcu- 
lations were at fault, and as the fact becamé.apparent 
to her mind, it roused all the spite, vemom,.rancour, 
acrimony, and virulence of her nature, 

As she moved towards the door, she ‘suddenly 
turned, darted a glance of hate and conte tree 
him, and warningly shaking her >. ft, ejacui 

“ Oh, you brute; I hate you! show you oat 
you can't cheat me!” 

And the door glosed with a crash, 


CHAPTER XxX 

Ir was the third day of Frank's experience in his 
new home. Although the elder Wilton extended to 
him the kindness and consideration of a parent, 
although everything was done to cayse him te feel | 
that it was his home, yet inexplicably to himself he | 
felt a growing uneasiness and discontent, but gave | 
it no expression, for he did not wish to injure the 
feelings of his new and sensitive guardian. 

Wilton junior, in his free, good-natured, yet reck- 
less mapner, had sought to create an intimacy with 
the youth, and had erged him to go-out with him 
and view the “lions,” 

But Frank had gently, yet firmly, declined. 

In regard to his.own position, and the new Tight 
which was thrown upon his former life, the youth 
thought but little. “Strange it was to him that he 
should feel such.an indifference, now that he had 
gained the knowledge which for years had been the 
all-absorbing objeet of his existence ; and stranger 
and more incomprehensible it was, that he, with his 
susceptible heart, should feel sueh a tranquillity in 
the midst of sucli anguish-engendering revelations. 

What did it portend? Had love gone from his 
heart, and feeling from lis nature? No, nos he 
ikknew that such was not the case. Why, then, did 


Good morning, Miss 


| the joyous world, and don’t shut 
“Nomore—will you give meno more?” =| Hier 


‘You stein ) 


‘were concerned, was a good one, yet while making 
‘this resolution he forgot the most prominent element 
haf his nature—lis fiery temper. He forgot, were that 
bonce aroused, that unconcern and all kindred feel- 
would fly as thistledown before the wind. 
was evening. Inthe drawing-room wore the 
youth, Wilton senior and junior. 
“Oome, my gay rover,” shouted ur cage 


4 are acting like an old woman—come, 
ak an f op Mill a | ov 
Frank smiled slightly, and 


~vtr 
“It is @ matter of taste, Mr Mr. Wilto 
Bosh! trash! don’t ‘Mr. cat hon eek L 
» omg ee it would do very well, 1 sonr | th 


PE Na 
song he was not particularly fond of ad- 
in such a manner. After al 

moment, herejoined : 

“You will excuse me, I ‘trust, as 1 tawve a 

k——”? 

“Oh, books be hanged: 
‘with Jofty contempt. “ } compared 
‘with pleasare and But that's neither here nor. 

you to go to the theatre with me 'to- 
. there's a newgensation ; and, w-he-e-w, it's 
one; Mademiiieelbe Lela Clintoque! She is 
ly lovely; my boy, she’d turn your 
head in five minutes! Will you go?” 
gon, my son?” @dmonished Wilton senior. 
“How-wildly you run u pain me very much.” 

The young man sh skis shoulders, and again 
adé@ressed Frank with: - 

“Come, 1 say, will you go? By Jove you must, 
though, now I come to think of it, for I've bought two 
tickets.” 

“ You havo friends who will go with you,” objected 
the youth, resisting to tbe last, for he much. pre- 
ferred to stay at home. 

Young Wilton laid back in his chair and caressed 
his phantom moustache with an air expressive of an- 
noyance. 

“Why will you not go P interrupted Wilton senior, 
approaching the youth; “ you have not been out at 
all. |My son’s manner is rather demonstrative, but 
he is good at heart.” 

Politeness now compelled Frank to consent, and 
with as good grace as possible he answered : 

“Since you are so earnest 1 will go; excuse me a 
moment,” and he passed out. 

"My son,” said Mr. Wilton, significantly, “I hope 
you will do right this evening, and keep away from 
all haunts vot evil, the youth is innocent, let him 
remain 60.’ 

“1 will ‘a0 as you say, father, but you are too 
severe with me.” 

* You have a generous nature,” replied his father 
with a doleful shake of his head, ** but you are very, 
wild, my boy ; try and be more quiet and moderate.” 

“Oh, don’t preach, father,” muttered the promising 
son; “ you make a great fuss about nothing—got a 
cigar?” 

With a deep sigh the indulgent parent drew the 
desired article from his pocket, and passed it to his 
hopeful heir, with the remark ; 

“You'll bring my gray hairs down to the grave in 
sorrow, you, ungrateful boy.” 

Wilton junior grinned incredulously, lighted a 
match with a grand flourish, and then said, as if he 
thought it an excellent joke : 

“What a glorious oldfraud you ara, Enea Tears 
one minute and oaths the next. Ha! 

That was going one step too far. Wilton senior 
hastily arose, laid his hand heavily upon his son's 
shoulder, and angrily ajaculated: 

“You insulting boy! Tet me tell you if ever I 
hear such words from yon again, L’'ll turn you into 
the street ; I will, now mark me!” 

The tone was low and firm, and the young man 
felt that he would keep his word. ‘Turning, he 
patted his father upon the shoulder, and conciliatingly 
responded : 

“There, there, father, I didn’t mean anything; 
confound it; can't you take a joke?” 

At that moment the youth returned. 

“Are you ready 2” queried Wilton junior, 

* Perfectly,” rejoined Frank, 

“Then come along, and let us get out of this 
musty, puritanic old house. Good night, father, you 
needu’t sit up,” 





he feel this unconcern? Thus he argued and re- 


Aud with these words the enterprising young gen- 


| chanced ‘to look directly 


tleman of known wealth passed out of the room, in 
company with the youth. 

After a short walk they reached the theatre, forced 
their way through the crowd iu the vestibule, entered, 
and assumed their seats in the central front of the 
balcony. 

To say that Frank was not pleased, aye, delighted, 
with the brilliancy and beauty of the scene around 
him, would be to write an untruth. It was a new 


‘world which for the first time was now opened to him 


—an imagivary life, where care could never enter; 
and if for an instant an unpleasant, inharmonious 
ht swept through his mind, it was quickly 
b ed by the strains of sweet music that floated 
mpon the air, or the glitter of diamonds upon necks 
| as white as the summits of the Alps, and as beautiful 
as ‘those of houris, 
. Pore fewnnoments he spoke not, his breast was 
with admiration. Now, for a moment, 
ain ape vested timidly upon the richly-attired ladies 
in the seats around him, then wandered to the chan- 
delier, whose streams of scintillating light made bright 
7 gen pec fair faces fairer, anon moved towards 
and rested upon the act-drop, which by 
Wistance seemed a fine painting. 

all this he was in unconscious- 
Birr! hee oem, end va were bestowed 
upon hit, ‘the words uttered by ruby 
lips in fen@ation of his face and figure, and the 
smiles, which would have turned to blushes, had he 
some fair faces near. 
But‘he knew it not, and one so told him he 

would have laughed the idea to scorn. 

Young Wilton had noticed his companion's glances, 
and, with a slight smile of gratification, queried: 

“ How are you impressed by the scene which sur- 
rounds you?” 

Young Wilton improved his phraseology for the 
especial benefit of the ladies who occupied seats 
within hearing. Make a note of this, my fair readers, 
and remember that a man is never to be judged by 
the gloss which temporarily shines in a theatre or 
ball-room. 

“ Favourably—most favourably,” 
youth, while his dark eyes glowed. 

-“ And you do not regret coming ?” 

“No, indeed. I should have missed a scene of 
beauty, a fairyland in miniature.” 

Further conversation was now checked by the 
rising of the curtain, which disclosed a scene of 
splendour most charming, and to the youth actually 
entrancing, for it must be remembered this was his 
first visit to a‘mimic representation of life. 

At the close of the second act, Frank was profuse 
in his eulogiums, and young Wilton was pleased that 
his new friend had entered thus easily into thespirit 
of metropolitan gaiety—innocent gaiety thus far. 

At the termination of the last act, and as the two 
young men were about leaving their seats, a third 
approached, and slapping Wilton upon the shoulder, 
gaily said: 

“ How are you, old fellow? 1 see Clintoque finds 
in you a devoted admirer.” 

“ Ah, Somers, I am glad to see you,” replied Wil- 
ton; “and let me introduce to you my friend, Mr. 
Arthur Sherman.” 

‘To the hearty salutation of the new comer, Frank 
extended a polite greeting, and the three left the 
house together. 

“ He’s green,” 
ear. 

“T thought so,” asserted the other, casting a 
sidelong glance at the youth. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Wilton, aloud. 

“T am not particular,” answered Somers, politely, 
“let Mr. Sherman decide.” 

“T think of returning home,” said the youth a 
little brusquely, for he had seen their sly glances, and 
was not quite so verdant asthe fast young gentle- 
man imagined. 

“That won’t do, Arthur,” observed Wilton, plea- 
santly; “it is yet early, and we cannot afford to lose 
your company. 

“I beg that you will remain with us,” added 
Somers. 

“Tf you are détermined,. then I consent,” re- 
sponded Frank, reluctantly. 

“Thank you for favouring us,” said Somers, 
affably ; “now we will have some wiue, and tien 
mark out our programme.” 

Neither of the others made reply, and the three 
walked in silence. At length they neared a saloon, 
entered, and Wilton called for wine. 

“None for me, sir,” said the youth, with quiet dig- 
nity, addressing the barmaid. 

“ He's joking!” volunteered Wilton. 

“ Affecting abstinence,” Jaughed Somers; “and 
trying to make you believe.” 

“T mean what I say,’ “repeated the youth, more 
firmly,.and the gleam in his eye proved his words. 


answered the 


whispered Wilton in his friend's 





“Do you really?” queried Wilton, in surprise. 
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“T have spoken.” 

And the light in his eyes grew brighter, 

“ But this is unsocial,” argued Somers, with defe- 
rential gravity, “it spoils our pleasure.” 

“Shall I sacrifice principle for pleasure?” ex- 
claimed the youth, reprovingly. “ You insisted 
upon my company ; if it mars your enjoyment, it is 
your fault.” 

“True; I beg your pardon,” rejoined Somers 

Wilton scowled and drank in silence. 

As they again reached the street, the youth re- 
marked: 

“T do not wish to interrupt or destroy your festivi- 
ties; consequently, I will take the next omnibus and 
ride home.” 

“Omnibus ?” cried Wilton. “ Hear him, Somers, as 
if we would ride in an omnibus—we! Ha, ha!” 

Somers nodded, and then turning to Frank, he 
said: 

“T respect your principles, and wish you to re- 
main with us.”’ 

“Arthur, you must—you will oblige me?” said 
Wilton, earnestly. 

Again the youth’s objections were overruled. 
Street after street was passed, and still the three 
walked on. At length as they arrived within ashort 
distance of their destination, Wilton paused sud- 
denly before a fine brick building, and rang the bell 
twice. 

A servant appeared, a few whispered words were 
exchanged, and Wilton motioned his companions to 
follow. 

Even ifthe youth desired to retreat it was now too 
late, and wishing he were asleep in his bed, though 
full of confidence in his ability to take care of himself, 
he ascended the stairs. 

Turning to the right the three passed through a 
long entry, dimly lighted bya few gas jets, then to 
the right again, and they stood before a door with 
illuminated panels of stained glass. Here Wilton 
rang another bell, at the same time winking his 
eye to Somers. 

Although Wilton had stigmatized the youth as 
“green,” and indeed as far as any knowledge of town 
life was concerned it was so; still, he had not given 
Frank credit for the natural penetration and obser- 
vation which were his to an eminent degree. And 
had Wilton seen those brilliant eyes fixed upon him 
as he passed to Somers the private signal, he might 
have been more cautious as to rousing the slumber- 
ing spirit of fire in that lion-heart. Already had 

the youth noted the sly winks, the sneers and 


comments which had been passed upon him, andeven ; 
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now indignation towards his companions was slowly 
rising in his breast. 

A moment the three remained before the door, then 
it quickly opened, giving them but an instant in 
which to pass in, and upon their entrance was as 
quickly closed. 

The youth now found himself in what appeared to 
be a small ante-room. At the left of the door through 
which they had entered was an iron slide door, so 
constructed as to roll in front of the usual door, and 
effectually prevent forcible entrance. Near the door 
was a small table, behind which sat a rather good- 
looking man, idly smoking, In the wall at his left 
were three bell-handles, on his right two, the wires 
of the former running to the entry, the latter to the 
hall and apartments beneath. 

Wilton now spoke to the youth, and the three 
moved towards the solid wall, which as they drew 
near disclosed a small entry, through which they 
passed, and at the end thereof appeared another 
glass door similar to the first. At this they paused 
& moment, none speaking, when suddenly a low 
clear ring, as of a silver bell, sounded faintly upon 
their ears: simultaneously the door flew open, and 
they entered. j 

The room thus introduced to the notice of the 
youth was very large, and one blaze of light. The 
walls were elegantly frescoed, and at the sides of the 
room were sofas of crimson velvet. But upon these 
things the eyes of the youth were not directed. 
Otier objects more novel challenged his attention. 
At the extreme end of tlie apartment was a large 
recess, bounded in front by an, elegantly-carved 
circular marble counter, and dotted with shelves in 
the rear, upon which were decanters of all shapes 
and sizes, through whose transparent sides gleamed 
amber and roseate-hued liquors—pleasing to the eye, 
but often destructive of heart, brain, and happi- 
ness. 

Opposite to the bar were round marble tables, 
while below, and running parallel with the sofas, 
were long tables covered with green-baize, at the 
head of which stood acareless, calm-looking person, 
who held in his hand a few pieces of coloured ivory, 
commonly called checks,.while at the sides were 
men of all vocations and ages, bending anxiously 
over the table, and glancing eagerly at the result of 
each throw of the dicebox. 

Wilton tapped Frank on the shoulders, and whis- 

ered: ‘ 
a Come this way, I will show you something 
more interesting than that.” 

The youth mutely acquiesced, and passing to the 





opposite extreme of thé room, they paused before a 
small marble counter upon which was a gaudily 
painted box of cylinder shape, upon one side of 
which was acrank, while in front, and connected 
with the box by an interior channel, was a circular 
platter with spherical indentations, all of which were 
numbered. Behind the slab upon which this arrange- 
ment rested, stood the keeper, or more correctly 
speaking, the “ banker,” 

“How do you like the looks of that?” asked 
Wilton. 

“T see nothing attractive about it,” responded the 
youth, sententiously. 

“Perhaps you may before you leave,” observed 
Somers, with a wink at the banker. 

The latter smiled in return, and queried : 

“ Play, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Wilton, and added ; “ your bank is 
deserted to-night.” 

“Yes; roulette, monte, and dice are the rage 
now. What do you make your game?” 

“Five. I'll run it mild at first.” 

“ What are you about to do?” asked Frank. 

“ Fight the tiger,’ answered Somers, who over- 
heard the question. ; 

“ Red or white?” continued the keeper, addressing 
Wilton, 

“ Red,” replied the young gentleman. 

The cards were laid out and properly arranged, the 
crank put in motion, and the play began, 

“The bank wins,” said the keeper, 

“T'll increase five on the red, and stick to it, win 
or lose,” remarked Wilton, with a bombastic wave of 
his hand. 

The banker smiled, again went through with the 
same process, and announced at the conclusion : 

“Red has won.” 

“Good!” ejaculated Wilton; “ we'll drink on that. 
Here, waiter, four claret cups.” 

“T wish to speak to you,” said Frank, drawing 
near. : 

“Oh, don’t bother me just now!” responded Wilton, 
pettishly, “I haven't time. Don’t you see I’m en- 
gaged ?”” 

“T see you are on the road toruin,” said the bar 
gravely, ‘and I want, you fo understand that I shall 
drink no wine, and, furthermore, I wish to leave this 
abode of vice.” x 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Somers; “here’s a go—a 
juvenile divine, tract distributor, and colporteur! Oh, 
hold on to me, Sam, or else I shall split! Ha! ha! 


ha dd te “ 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
For large her violet eyes looked, and her bloom 
A rosy down kindled in stainless heaven, 
And round her limbs, mature in womanhood, 
And slender was her hand, and small her shape, 
And but for those large eyes, the haunts of scorn, 
She might have seemed a toy to trifle with, 
And pass, and care no more. Tennyson. 

He did not look much like the hero of a romance 
—that thin, pale, tired man, who, though it was a 
bright day in May, sat muffled in a heavy shawl, 
the veins swelling in his forehead, and his blue lips 
shut tightly over the white teeth, which: almost 
chattered with the cold. And yet he is our hero, 
and his name is, Robert Leighton, or Roy, as those 
who knew him best always called him. He is 
twenty-eight years old exactly, and for little less 
than twenty-four years has been the owner of Leigh- 
ton Hall. 

Beside him sat his mother, a fair-haired, proud- 
faced little lady, of fifty, or more, who bore herself 
with a dignity becoming the mistress of Leighton 
Hall. Not its rightful mistress, though ; at least, 
she would not be, should the time ever come when 
Roy brought home a bride. 

Owing to some queer freak, which could not be 

explained, ars father had, out of all his immense 
fortune, only left his wife twenty thousand pounds, 
and even that she was to forfeit in case she mar- 
ried again. 
Anna Leighton had been much younger than her 
husband at the time of her marriage, and there were 
rumours of a suitor in whose brown beard there 
were no threads of gray,and whom the bride. pre- 
ferred to her older lover. This might, or might not, 
have been so; but true it is, that two years after 
her husband’s death the widow married Charlie 
Churchill, who made up in family and blood what 
he lacked in lands and gold. There was a trip of 
happiness for eighteen months amid the glories of 
the eastern hemisphere, and then, widowed a second 
time, Anna Churchill came back one dreary autumn 
day to Leighton Hall, where, six months after, was 
born her little boy, to whom she gave his father’s 
name, and for whom Robert Leighton, then a mere 
lad, stood as one of the sponsors in the old ivy- 
grown church just at the foot of the hill. 

Since that time Mrs. Anna Leighton Churchill, as 
she always signed herself, had lived at Leighton 
Hall, and been, with her youngest. son, altogether 
dependent upon her eldest born, who, so far as his 
mother was concerned, had.never shown stint of 


any kind, but had made her, to all intents and pur- 
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nae the honoured ‘and welcome mistress of his 
ouse. Only one sore point was there between 
them, and that sore point was Charlie—handsome, 
winning, but unprincipled Charlie—who, looking 
upon his brother’s fortune as his own, would, if 
uncontrolled, have spent it with a recklessness 
which would soon have brought Leighton Hall under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Charlie was a spoiled boy, the neighbours said ; 
and when, at sixteen, he coolly appropriated his 
brother’s gold watch, together with a hundred 
pounds in money, and went to “see a little of the 
world,” as he said in a letter left for Roy, and in 
which he told what he had taken, they shook their 
heads, and said Roy would be justified in never tak- 
ing him again into favour. 

But Roy did not think so, and when Charlie had 
spent his hundred pounds, and disposed of his 
watch, and fallen ill in the metropolis, Roy went 
for the young scamp, who cried like a child at sight 
of him and called him “‘ dear old Roy,” and vowed 
he would never be bad again. Roy placed him at 
school, going with him himself and saying that to 
the teachers which resulted in Mr. Charlie’s being 
kept rather closer than he cared to be. 

After a time, however, the strict surveillance at 
first exercised over him was relaxed, and by his plea- 
sant, winning ways, he grew to be very popular with 
both teachers and pupils, and many a slight misde- 
meanour was winked at and overlooked, so power- 
py Fag his soft blue eyes and coaxing smile plead 
for him. 

Atthe time our story opens he had been there 
nearly a year and a half, and his mother and brother 
were journeying from Leighton Hall to visit him. 

There were but few passengers in the carriage 
occupied by Roy and his mother, and these mostly 
of the quiescent, undemonstrative kind, who 
nodded in ;their seats or read the newspaper, and 
accepted matters, air included, as they found them, 
consequently poor Roy, who had a morbid dread of 
open windows, had for miles luxuriated in an at- 
mosphere which made a group of young girls pshaw 
with disgust as at a station they came trooping in, 
their cheeks glowing with health and their eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 

There were four of them, and they seemed to be 
nearly of the same age—school-girls evidently, and 
they came laughing and talking merrily and appro- 
priating the two seats directly opposite Roy, and to 
the great horror of the invalid, opened both the 
windows, thereby letting in a gust of air which blew 
directly across Roy’s face, while, worse than all the 
rest, Mrs. Churchill received a spark from the engine 
in her eye, which nearly blinded her. 

In blissful ignorance of the discomfort they were 








causing, or of the very uncomplimentary things 
Roy and his mother were mutterin inst them, 
the girls chattered on, and the cool wind blew the 
ribbons on their hats far out behind, and tossed 
their veils airily, and lifted the golden-brown curls 
of her who seemed to be the life of the party, the 
one who talked the most and kept the other shriek- 
ing with laughter, while her large bright eyes 
glanced rapidly around, noting everything and 
everybody, until at last they lighted upon Mrs. 
Churchill endeavouring with her handkerchief to 
soothe the pain of her eye, and Roy wrapping his 
shawl more closely about him, and wondering why 
girls would always persist in keeping the windows 
open when everybody else was freezing. 

There were the ventilators, he thought, why 
couldn’t they be satisfied to open those, and not 
subject him to that gust of wind which made him 
shiver so. Roy was not ina very amiable state of 
mind and he showed it in his eyes, which flashed a 
savage glance at the girl with the curls of golden- 
brown, whom her companions addressed as Edna. 
She was the worst of them all, for she it was who 
had opened both the windows, and then with the 
exclamation that she was “roasted alive,” sat 
fanning herself briskly with the coquettish little 
hat she had taken from her head. 

As she met Roy’s angry glance the smile which 
a moment before had wreathed her lips vanished 
suddenly, and she looked at him curiously as if 
half expecting him to speak. But Roy was silent 
for a time; then as the bright, restless eyes of the 
offender kept meeting his own inquiringly, he 
mustered courage to say, not gently, but harshly: 

“Young lady, you’ll oblige me very much by 
shutting that window. Don’t you see i am catch- 
ing cold ?” 

a a loud sneeze attested the truth of what he 
said. 

It was not like Roy Leighton thus to address 
anyone, and he repented of his surliness in an 
instant, and wished he might do something to 
atone. But it was now too late. He had shown 
himself a savage and must abide the result. 

With a start and a blush the young girl shut the 
window with a bang; and then discomfited Roy 
became aware that four pairs of eyes were levelled 
at him, and knew perfectly well that the verdict of 
the four young girls was anything but complimen- 
tary to himself. The gay laughter ani merry talk 
were gm a time, while she whom they called 
Edna busied‘herself with writing or drawing some- 
thing upon a bit of paper. Whatever it was, it 
elicited peals of laughter from the three girls to 
whom it was shown, and Roy could not help fancy- 
ing that it in some way related to himself. His 
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mother thought the same, and thoroughly annoyed 
she was, mentally styling them “a set of ill-bred, 
impertinent chits.” 

The train stopped. This was the destination of 
the girls, who, gathering up their satchels and para- 
sols, hurried from the train in such haste that the 
bit of paper which had so much amused them was 
forgotten and fluttered down at Mrs. Churchill's 
feet. Her first impulse, as she stooped to pick it 
up, was to restore it to its owner, but when she saw 
what it was, she uttered en angry exclamation, and 
thrust it into her son’s hand, saying : 

“ Look, Roy, at the caricature they have made of 
us.” 

No man likes to be ridiculed, and Roy Leighton 
was not an exception, and the hot blood fairly 
tingled im btis pale cheeks as he saw upon the paper 
a very correct likeness of himself, wrapped in @ 
Len of shawls aed Srey to on oy with oor 

is eyes Gast re wards @ 8 
pe givls while from his mouth isst 
a scroll with the words : “ Shut that window, miss! 


Don’t reesing ?" 
Besi her handkerchief te 


thought @vem a ‘‘ sdb: 
of a hat, themisdhievous ; ; 
Roy’s “yy under 2 Ses age 
7 s Betsey mother, as they 
excursion. Drawn by 


Te, 
mirably was dt done, and so 
likeness in of the bonnet, that Roy 
could not acknowledging to himself that Edna 


Browning Pome artist ; and ag Pre kr pea 
taste for drawing, —e 
on inte she could exe- 
must be capable 
with this interest 
Leighton, 


an interest. in ‘the young girl who, 
cute this sketch in so shorta time, 
of better things. Still, mi 
was a feeling of indignation he, 

of Leighton Hall, should have been #o by 
a mere school-girl; and when, as he from 
the train, he caught the flutter of her blue ribbons | 
and heard her merry laugh as she made ‘ther-wa: 
through the crowd to the long flight of stairs, an 
departed with her companions, he felt a longing 
desire to box her ears, as indeed she deserved that 
they should be boxed. 

And here one word to the reader en passant. I 
am aware that neither my hero nor heroine has as 
yet appeared to good advantage; nay, more, that 
possibly you dislike them, and look upon Roy as a 
nervous, fretéul, old-womanish thing, who deserved 
to be earieatured, and was never worthy to be the 
hero of a romance ; while Edna is stigmatized as a 
pert, disagreeable school-girl, whose chief delight 
was to make fan of people and draw horrid pictures 
of them. But:here you are mistaken. You don't, 
know Roy as I know him. You did not see him be- 
fore that terrible fever in the autumu, and the still 
more terrible chills in the winter and spring had 
almost shaken the life out of him, and so you can- 
not know the kind of man he is, but must wait and 
find out as his character is gradually developed by 
the ciroumstances of which I am going to write ; 
while Edna—well, Edna was a saucy, mischievous 
thing, but there was a world of tenderness, 
and gentleness, and decision, and endurance 
‘wrapped up in her little body, and even now I 
cannot repress a sigh as I remember all the 
sorrow and care which came so early and dimmed 
the brightness of my brown-eyed, brown-haired 
heroine’s life. But there was no shadow of the 
coming sorrow around her on that May day of which 
I write, and she tripped airily along the street in the 
direction of the seminary, without so much as a 
thought of the paper or the man whose pride she 
had wounded so sorely by:showing him a glimpse of 
himself as others saw him. 

Thrusting the picture into his pocket, he con- 
ducted his mother through the crowd, and then 
looked about in quest of his brother, who was to 
have been there to meet them, and who soon ap- 
peared, panting for breath and apologising for his 
delay. 

**Professor Hollister wouldn’t let me out till the 
last mintte, and then I stopped an instant to speak 
to some girls who came - this train. How are 
you, mother, and you, old Roy? I don’t believe I 
shonld have known you. That fever has made you 
shaky, hasn’t it? Here, lean on me while we climb 
these steep stairs. Mother, I”ll carry that satchel. 
What ails your eye ? looks as if you’d been crying. 
Here, this way. Come on to the Royal. I’ve got 
your rooms all engaged, ‘the best in the hotel.” 

And thus talking, with his invalid brother leaning 
on his arm, Charlie Churchill led the way to the 
large handsome rooms he had engaged for his 
mother and brother, and which overlooked the lake 
and the hills beyond. Roy was very tired, and he 
lay down at once, while his mother made some 
changes in her toilette, and from a travel-soiled, 
rather dowdy-looking woman in gray, was trans- 


his back, and 
cape 





formed into a fair, comely, and stylish matron, 
whose rich black silk trailed far behind her, and 
whose frills of fell softly about her neck 


having tality d dined 
was a day and di 
mother, ordering claret and 
oe about him with 
as if it were his money instead of 
which would pay for it all. 


_Roy’s dinner was served in his room, and between 
times he studied Edna Browning’s sketch, which 


he felt when he saw what a guy 
im. 

“TI wonder if Ido look like that,’’ he said, and he 
even went to the glass and examined himself care- 
fully; “yes, I do,” the continued. 
bonnet on me and s is perfect, ho 
my cheeks, fretful expression, and all. I’ve been 
ill, and coddled and petted until I’ve grown 
complete baby, anda perfedt boor, but thore’s no 
reason why I need look soconfownded cross and, 


there were few country seats on the river which 
could compete with it in the luxuriousness of its 
interna] adorning, or the beauty of the grounds 
around it. Broad terraces there were with mounds 
and beds of bright flowers showing among the soft 
green turf; gravel walks, which wound in and out 
among clumps of evergreen and ran past cosy 
arbours and summer-houses, over some of which the 
graceful Wisteria was trailing, while others werg 
gorgeous with the flowers of the wonderful trumpet 
creeper. Here atid there the ripple of a fountain 
was heard, while the white marble of urns and sta- 
tuary showed well against the dense foliage of shrub- 
bery and trees. It was an open, hospitable kind of 
a house, and its oahen oe was lonely for lack of 
company. Th never married, or shown a 
disposition to’ Was a marvel toall,and latterly 
some of the old s of the neighbourhood who 
had young ladies to of had seri 


l seriously taken 
a | the inatter in hand to see3f something could not be 


done with the grave, 





ill-tempered ; I 'won’t, either, Edua Browning has | 
a eee ane Ag ated I tihetwho auek. 
Char 8 


school. 

But Roy did not ask Charlie, for the 
would have involved an explanation, and he 
rather not show to his ing brother the 
tare which he put away so y in his . 
book, and then resumed hig @inner. 
that afternoon in a handsome 
Roy declined the cushion his er 
suffered ‘her to sp 


his chin. His overcoat an bee were all he 
should he said, and he tried tosit-ap gtraicht, | 
and not il; they ee ee i 

——— ‘town, en country 


pk mee seminary justas 
—- out accompanied by a teacher, 
and equipped a walk. There were 
thirty or more of them ; Roy saw only one, and 
of her he caught , as she tossed back her 
golden brown curls and ed familiarly to Charlie. 
His mother had recognised the wicked Edna by her 
dress, had seen the bow to Charlie, with Charlie’s 
acknowledgment of it, and asked : 

‘* Who was that girl you bowed to, Charlie? the 
bold-faced thing with curls, I mean.”’ 

Now if she had left out that last epithet, thechances 
are that Charlie would have told her at once, for he 
knew perfectly whom she meant. A dozen of the girls 
had bowed to him, but he had had but one.in his 
mind when he lifted his hat so gracefully, and it 
hurt him to hear her called “a bold-faced thing.” 
So he answered with the utmost nonchalance, 

“T don’t know which one you mean. I bowed to 
them all collectively, and to no one individually. 
They are girls from the semimary.”’ 

“Yes, I know; but I mean theone in blue, with 
the long curls.” 

“* Big, is she ?’”” and Charlie tried to think. 

“No, small, very small.” 

“ Dark face and turned-up nose?” was the next 


query. 

**No, indeed ; fair faced, but as to her nose I did 
not notice. I think she was in the same railway 
carriage with us.” 

“Oh, you must mean Edna Browning. She’s 
short and has long curls.” 

His mother asked no more questions with regard 
to Edna Browning, who had reeognised in Charlie 
Churchill’s panions her fellow-passengers in the 
train, and was wondering if that dunpy woman and 
that muff of a man could be the brother and mother 
whom Charlie had said he was expecting in the train 
when she met him that morning in the street. 


CHAPTER Il. 

He flies the event : he leaves the event to me; 

Poor Julian ! how he rush’d away—the bells, 

Those marriage bells, echoing in car and heart !— 

Well, be had 
One golden hour—of triumph, shall I say ? 
Solace, at least,—before he left his home. 
The Golden Supper. 
Ir was a magnificent old place, and had borne 
the name of Leighton Hall ever since the quarrel 
between the two brothers, Robert and Arthur, as to 
which should have the property in town, and which 
should have the old family house on a Berkshire 
bend of the river Thames, with its wide halls, and 
broad terraces, and turrets, and bay windows and 
conservatories, and every other conceivable nook 
projecting from and — in ‘the most ‘unex- 
pected quarters. To Robert, the elder, the place 
had come at last, while Arthur took the dingy old 
town buildings, and made a fortune from them,and 
then dying without family left it all to his brother’s 
son, little Roy then, and*our hero, who, after his 
father’s death, was by far the richest heir for miles 
and miles around. aa) 
As Roy grew towards nanhood he caused the old 

place to be modernised and beautified, until at last 





knows ; she seems to be here at 


of wrapping st wound fim to | Be 





\ , which was ajar, though 

bm he, arg ~ gg hgpenay 
watch-dog who lay basking in the sun- 
light, with a beautiful Maltese kitten sleeping on 


paws. 

As thought Mrs. Freeman Burton of Oakwood, 
so thought Mrs. Anna Churchill of Leighton, 
and as Mrs. Burton knew that Mrs. Churchill 
was in all respects her equal, it came about 
naturally that the two ladies were. on the most 
intimate terms, so mtimate mdeod, that Mrs. 
Burton, seeing no one.and hearing no one, passed 
on into the house, trailing her rich Indian 
shawl after her, and knocked at the door of her 
friend’s private sitting-room. But Mrs. Churchill 
was not there. She was up in Roy’s room in a state 
of great mental distress and agitation, which Roy 
was trying to soothe, as well as his own condition 
would admit. Roy had been thrown from ‘his horse 
only the day before, and broken his leg, and ho 
lay in a state of great lessness and pain that 
morning, when about -an-hour .before Mrs. 
Burton’s call the morning letters were brought in, 
and he asked his mother to read them. 

There were several on business, which were soon 
dis ed, and then his mother waded through one 
to herself from a@ poor relation of 
Mrs. Freeman Burton, who | the last summer 
flirted desperately with Charlie Churchillall through 
his vacation. Roy hiked Maude very much, and 
treated her as he would have treated a young 
sister, hoping that in time sho might come to be his 
sister in reality. Onve he said something to Charlie 
on the subject, hinting that if he chose to marry 
Maude Somerton, tried to do well, money 
should not be wanting when it was needed to set 
him up in business. There had been an awkward 
silence on Charlie’s part fora few moments, while 
the young man turned very red, and seemed far 
more embarrassed than the occasion would warrant. 
Then he had burst oat with: 

“ Don’t you mind about Mande Somerton: Sho 
will flirt with anybody who wears a coat ; but, Roy, 
maybe I shall want that wet or at all events 
want you to'stand by me, and if I doyou will, won't 


you, A ’ 

And Roy, without @ suspicion of ‘his brother's 
meaning, had said he would, and the next day 
Charlie had returned, while two days after Maude 
Somerton went back to her residence, about ten 
miles from Leighton. t 

She was fair, and sweet, and purée as the white 
water lilies. Mrs. Freeman Burton petted her and 

ve her a home at Oakwood, and would very much 

ive liked to give her Charlie Churchill, especially 
after she heard that Roy intended to do something 
for his brother whenever he was married. ; 

Maude’s letter was'a very warm, gushing epistle, 
full of kind remembreinces of Roy, “‘the best man 
in the world,” i i Charlie, ‘ the 
nicest kind of a summer beau,” and professions © 
friendship for Mrs. Churchill, “the dear sweet 
lady; whose kindnesses could never be forgotten. 

“Mande writes a very good letter,” Mrs. 
Churchill said, folding it up and laying it on tho 
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table, and as she did so discovering another which 
had fallen from her tip to the floor. 

It was ‘from ‘Charlie and ‘directed to Roy, but 
Mrs. Oharchill opened it and began to read, - 
ing first ‘and then ‘pale, and then gasping for 
breatlas she read the dreadful news. tlie was 


going to be married ;- #ye, was married ‘that’ mo- | 


ment, for he had' named the marning of the 7th of 
October as the time when he the happiest 
of men, for Bdna Browning would then.be ‘his 


wife ! 


At that name Mrs. Charchill gave's little'shriek | stand by ma, won’t you, Roy,” and rightly guessing 
‘Tess, — that they had reference to Edna Bro i 

self, while he nead that Charlie was going to marry | so soon to follow ‘was around him, pleading for his 
Browning, “the micest girl in the ‘wholb | young brother whose face he would never seo again 


and tossed the letter to. Roy, who, scarcel 
agitated than his, mother, managed to 


Rdna 
world and the,prettiest, as. Roy would think if 
could see hon’ f pod a en, 

time, and he should “have owned ‘it ‘beforp if 


thing”’ was, or 
“Mother means well enough, Isu 
wrote, “ but she is ‘too proud, and if I had told her 
about Edna, she would have raised .a-deuce, of 
row, for Edna is as poor as a, 


mother had not asked who “that brazen-faced | wry ea ‘ 
Tike it. ~~ | “Bnt; Roy, the dis 
ha: ? 


a penny in the world, and no relative but.an old | Roy snid;'“ Charlie 
maiden aunt who treats her like a dog. Her father | is his wife. She is not to 


was & 
teacher, an 


well make’a clean breast of Yr 
a fuss with ‘one of the w 
‘expelled me, 50 ‘resolved 
to take time by ‘the forelock, and have ‘quit on my 
persuaded Hdna to cast in her 
lot with mine alittle sooner than she had ngreed to 


‘and 
cand I 


carries 

shillings to:give-me'the one ‘directed to 
rather tell you nryself, amd it 
we wi ae een 

rave. o-morrow,' Wednesday morning, ‘Vth, 
we ee be ~~ . j 

5) now, Roy, I want some money—thero’s a 
good fellow, You remember you spoke of my'marry- 
ing Maude Somerten, and said you'd give me money | 
and stand by me, too. Doit now, Roy, and when | 
mother goes into hysterics and calls Hdnathatcrea- | 
Iwo cle cee ee eesti an 
it was I w Ef a ‘Or me, | 
won’t yon? You-will like ~te i , L want) 
you to ask ustocome home, The fact.is, I’ve rO-| 
manced a little, and Edna thinks I am heir,or at’ 
least heir with you, of Leighton Hall. She don’t 
iknow I haven’ta 7 in the world but what comes 
from you, and I don’t want her to. Set me up in 
business, Ror, and Tl’ work like ‘a ‘hero. T will, 
apon 'my word—~and ‘please send mea ‘hundred at 
once to the care of John Dana. I shall be married 
and gone before'this reaches 'you, so there’s no use 
for mother to my Ane: eyes ‘out. ‘Tell her not to. 
I'm sorry to-vex her, for she’s ‘been ‘a good mother, 
and after Edna, I jove her ‘and best of all the 
world. Send the moncy, Roy:—-Yours truly, 

“CHARLIE.” 

This was the letter which created somuchconster- 
nation at Leighton Hall,and made Mrs. Churchill 
faint with anger, while Roy's pale face flushed 
crimson and the great drops -of a pt stood 


ie should aad the ruahe amprudont-ect of tasting 
Ee) 9 

was far worse—even it the girl he married .had been 
in all respects. his that last, Roy did not 
think as much as his mother. He knew Charlie 
better than she did, and felt that almost any re- 
spectable girl was good enough for him; but it did 
strike him a little ban neg Meme the Edna 
Browning, whose caricature of ‘himself was still 
reserved, become ‘his sister-inlaw. He 
ew it was she—the girl in the train, and his 
mother knew it, too. ‘She had never forgotten 
the incident, nor the gil, nor the ‘name Edna | 


Browning. The frolicsome ittle'girl had held'a kind 
of power over Mrs.'\Churchill, who could not forget. 
, or shake off the impression that 


Oharlie knew 
more of her than she would like to believe. For 
_ — aoe eg his mpi with Maude 
merton, who, though poor, was highly connected, 
which was more than could be said for Edna. 

During the summer there had been at Oakwood 
for a week a Miss Rolliston, a friend of Maude 
Somerton. Without seeming to be particularly in- 
terested, Mrs. Churchill had adroitly learned some- 
thing of Edna Browning, “whom she onee met 
somewhere,” she said. “Did Miss Rolliston know 

er ”” 

““Oh, yes. She knew Edna, a bright little thing, 
whom all the girls liked. She was to teach fora 
time in the semimary to pay for her education.” 
a has she no friends?” Mrs. Ciurchill 

And Miss Rolliston replied : 


he 
a long | 
if his | 


se,” Charlie | ment withia niece of 


of a 
| 


| invite hint home, at least, not yet. 


urton, 
| ver been a mother, and who felt alittle piqued that 


was correct, was’ rightly surnamed, and lead her 
nieces a sorry life.” 

This -was all Miss Rolliston said. and all ‘Mrs. 
|| Churchill cared to know. It was about that time that 
| Charlie commenced flirting so desperately with 
Maude Somerton, and so Mrs. Churchill for a time 
forgot Edna Browning. Bat it allcame back to her 
now, and she re it to Roy, who did not seem 
|| as muchimpreseed with Miss P, and the teaching 
| -as histmother would like to - have ‘had him. Per- 
J he was. thinking of Charlie's words, “ You’ll 


wing. 


perhaps, too, the shadow'of thefearful tragedy 


“ shall we do? What eam we do?” his 
mother asked, and he replied : 
“ Wemust make thé’ best of it now,and-send him 


; think of it—an elope- 

iss Letitia Pepper, w 

she may be! I'll never receive her, never, and I shall 
write and tell her so.” ; 

“No, mother; you'll do nothing of the: kind,” 

ie is still ‘boy, and ‘this Hdna 


em to'come home. The house is large 


Bre Mrs. Churchill could reply, Mrs. Burton's card 
lady ‘as her <confi-| 
dential friend did the aggrieved mother unbosom 
herself, ‘telling all:she knew of Edna, and asking 
what she should do. Mrs. Burton sat a moment; 


ae rr a ey 
feel so differently. If it were inpacm Ashowla not 


Let him suffer 
while for his misdeed. He ouglit to be punished.” 
“ Yes, and he will be punished, when he comes to 
this senses and sees what a'mesaliiance he has ’ 
though of course he enticed him.”’ 
Mrs. Churchill flattered her mother’s heart-plead- 
ing for her , whereas Mrs. B: who had ne- | 


after knowing Maude Somerton, Charlie cotild have 
chosen so unwisely, was very severe im her condem- 
nation of both parties, and, warming with her sub- 
ject, spoke her mind freely. 

$ y this Browning girl”’—that was what 
she called her—* did entice. him, but he should not 
have yielded, and he must expect to pay the penalty. 
I, for.one, cannot promise ‘to receive her on terms 
of equality ; and Georgie, I am sure, will not, she is 
so fastidious and particular. Iam sorry she hap- 

to be gone just now, when Roy is)so helpless. 
Tho ‘ccubl unnd to: bien ued amuse him ‘so. much.”’ 

It was evident that Mrs. Burton was thinking far 
more of Georgie and her affairs than of her friend’s 
trouble; but the few words she had spoken:on the 
subject had settled the matter, and changed + 
whole current of Edna Browning’s life. 

Poor little Edna! at that very moment looking 
froma railway carriage window out upon the scenery 
so new to her, ‘her . ond ining like stars, and the 
October wind lifting her golden-brown-curlsand toss- 
ing them back from her brow. Shevould not be re- 
—- the oy ane ~ ie Burton, — = 

en iage, her pro’ drooping a litt 
and a troubled i in her dark eyes, as if she saw 
something the others did not see. 

Edna was far too humble for the notice of such 
as Georgie Burton. Mrs. Burton had declared it. 
And when, at last, she took her leave, and went out 
to her carriage, Mrs. Churchill had resolved to do 
her duty, and set his sins before her son in their 
proper light. 

But she did not tell Roy so. She would rather 
he should not know all she had been saying to Mrs. 
Barton, for she knew he believed in keeping his 
affairs to hi ; 

So to his suggestion that she should write to 
Charlie that day, she answered that she would, but 


* Tean't write an untruth, and tell him he will be 
weloome here at once. I must waita little before 
doing that.” 

To this Roy did not object. A little discipline 
would do Charlie! good, he himself believed; and so 
he signed a cheque for a hundred pounds, and then 
tried to sleep, while, in her own room, his mother 
wrote to Charlie. It was a severe letter, aimed 
more at Edna than her boy, and told of her astonish- 
ment and indignation that her son should have 
been Jed imto such an imprudent act. Then she 
deacanted upon runaway matches, and unequal 
matches, and said he must expect it would ‘bealong 
time before she could forgive him, or receive ‘‘ Miss 
Browning” as her daughter. Then she quoted 
Mrs. Burton, and Georgie, and Roy, whose feelings 
were so outraged, and advised Charlie to tell Miss 





“None but an aunt who lives somewhere in the 
country, a Miss Letitia Pepper, who, if rumour’ 





Browning at once that every pound he had came 


lame for’ being ,poor or | seemed 
,, and her mother, was a music| for having an aunt with that horriblename. Write 
all I’know of her family, or care. | and tell th 
I love her, and that’s he ig PE ae I may as || enough. Maybe you will like this Edna Browning.” 
ve had}: 
i oulda’t || was bronght to her, and ‘to that: 
. ‘ : 


made, | him 


“T cannot help feeling that if she had known this 
fact, ‘your ‘unfortunate eritanglement would have 
been prevented,” Mrs. Ohurchill ‘wrote in conclu- 
sion, and signed herself : 

** Your grieved and offended mother, 
“ANNA CHURCHILL.” 

She did not show this letter to Roy, for she felt 
that he might not approve all she had written. So 
she indlosed ‘the cheque, and then direvted ‘the letter 
to “Charles Augastus Churchill. Care of John 
Dana.”’ There was no apparent ‘reason why Mrs. 
Chaurchillshouldhave lingered so long over that letter, 
studying the name “ Auguetus,”’ and repeat- 
ing it softly to herself, as we repeat the names of the 
dead ; butshe did so, And’ when, at last, she gave 
it to Russell to post, she did it unwillingly, half 
wishing, when it'was gone ‘past reoal, that she had 
not been quite so'severd to ‘her bh She had no 
relentings with regard to Edna. éy were all for 
her boy ; for Charlie, whose face haunted her that 
day wherever she went, and whose voice she seemed 
to hear everywhere calling’ to her. 

With the waning of the diythe brightness of the 
early morning di sand thenight closed in 
darkand dreary, with'a driving rain anda howling 
wind, which swept past Mrs. Churehill’s room and 
screaming Charlie’s mame in her ears as 
i oe vain ‘to ome At last, Looe eae a 

and throwing on her dressing-gown, wa 
to the window and looked out‘into the night, won- 
‘dering at the strange feeling of fear as of some im- 
‘pending evil stealing over her. 

The rain was over and the breaking clouds sond- 
ding before the wind, which still blew in ‘fitful 
gusts, while the moon showed itself oocasionall: 


through an angry sky and cast a kind of wei 


'| light upon the ground. below, the flower-beds and 


which reminded Mrs. Churchill of grave- 
stones, and made her turn at last from the window 
with a shudder. 
Then her thoughts went again after Charlic, and 
some impulse drew her to her knees-as she prayed for 
im ; , fervently prayed for ‘him, but said 
no word for , the young girl-wife, whose bright 
head would never be pillowed on Charlie’s breast, 
and whose sun of happiness was setting in a night 
of storm ‘far darker and more terrible than that 
which lay around Leighton Hall. 


CHAPTER IIt. 
And from them rose 

A ory that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voiee, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wing that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since:the making of the world. 

The Passing of Arthur. 
THRE was no trace of the storm next morning, 

mans the drops of rain which glittered on the 
sh and flowers, and the soaked condition of 
the walks and carriage-road. The sun came up 
bright and warm again, and by noon the hilltops in 
the distance showed that purplish haze so common 


he | to the glorious October days. 


Everything about Leighton Hall was quiet and 
peaceful, and in nothing was there a sign of the 
terrible calamity already passed, butas yet a secret 
to the mother, whose nameless terror of the previous 
night had faded with returning day. She was in 
Roy’s room, where a cheerfal fire was blazing to 
counteract any chill'or danip which might creep in 
through the open window. 

They had had their early lunch, and Roy was 
settling himself to sleep, when Russell’s step was 
heard in the hall, and Russell himself appeared, 
bearing a telegram, a missive which seldom fails to 
set one’s heart throbbing with a dread of what it 
may have to tell. It was directed'to Roy, but Mrs. 
Churchill opened it, read it, and then, with an 
agonising shriek, fell forward upon Roy’s pillow, 
moaning bitterly : i 
P ° bs Roy, my Charlie is dead—my Charlie is 

ead !’’ 

She claimed him for all her own then. It was my 
Charlie, her fatherless one, her youngest-born, her 
boy, who was dead; and the blow cut deep and 
cruelly, and made her writhe in agony as she kept 
up the faint moaning sound—“ My Charlie, my 
oy.” 

She had dropped the telegram upon the floor, 
but Russell picked it up and handed it to Roy, 
who read : 


a 


“There has been'a railroad accident, and Charlie 
is dead. His wife slightly injured. I await your 
orders. Groraiz L. Burton.” 

Yesterday, when Roy read his brother’s letter, 
there had been great drops of perspiration upon his 
brow ; but now his face was pale as death, and the 
tears poured over it like rain, as he held the paper in 
his shaking hand and tried to realise the terriblefate 
which had fallen so suddenly upon him. The tele- 
gram was dated at a little town. Georgie had said: 
“T await your orders,’ and that brought Roy a 
moment from his own grief to the necessity of act- 
ing. Somebody must go and bring poor Charlie 





from his brother. 


home, and as was disabled, the task would de- 
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volve on Russell, the head servant at Leighton, 
who in in family for years, and who was 
equal toevery duty. With a grave bow he received 
his orders, and the next train which left the Leighton 
station carried him in it, while four or five hours 
later, Miss Burton, to whom Roy had telegraphed 
at oa read that ‘‘ Russell would start immedi- 
ately.’ 

Stunned and utterly helpless, Mrs. Churchill 
could only moan and weep, as her maid led her to 
her room and made her lie down upon the bed. She 
was a good woman at heart, of meant to be, in spite 
of the foibles and errors which appeared on the sur- 
face. 

They sent for Mrs. Burton, who “came at once, 
and did what she could to soothe her friend. 

“It was such a comfort to know Georgie was 
there, and so providential too,” she said, and then 
she asked if “‘ that girl was hurt.” 

Mrs. Churchill knew she meant Edna, and an- 
ewered faintly: “Slightly injured, the telegram 
said,” and that was all that passed between her and 
her friend respecting “that girl.” Mrs. Churchill 
could not think of Edna without a shudder, as one 
who in some way was instrumental in Charlie’s 
death. If she had not enticed him he would not have 
done what he did, and consequently would not at 
that moment have been lying where he was, with all 
his boyish beauty amal and disfigured, until his 
mother would not have known him. It was the 
paper which had that last expression in it, the paper 
which gave an account of the accident, which had 
occurred at about two o’clock in the morning, and 
was caused by a broken rail which had escaped ob- 
servation. The carriage in which Charlie and Edna 
were had been thrown down an embankment and 
fivo of the passengers killed. Special mention was 
made of the young man who had been married in 
the morning and was eee all night. No name 
was given, but Mrs. Churchill knew who it was, and 
wept piteously as she listened to Mrs. Burton read- 
ing the article to her. 

Of Edna, however, she scarcely thought ; Edna, 
the bride, who, the paper stated, seemed perfectly 
stunned with horror. No one, it would seem, 
thought of her until Maude Somerton came. She 
had heard of the accident, and as Saturday was 
always a holiday with her, she came on Friday night 
to Leighton, and brought with her a world of com- 
fort and sunshine, albeit Mrs. Churchill’s tears 
flowed afresh at sight of the girl whom she had 
fancied might one day have been her daughter. 

“Oh, Maude, my child,” she said, as Mande 
bent over her. ‘“ He’s gone, our Charlie! You 
were a good friend of his, and I once hoped you 
might——” 

**Let me bathe your head. It is very hot, and 
aches, I know,’”’ Maude said, interrupting her, for 
she guessed what Mrs. Churchill was about to 
say, and did not care to hear it. 

She had found it vastly pleasant to flirt with 
Charlie Churchill, but when the excitement was over 
and she was back again in the school-room with her 
restless, active pupils, she scarcely thought of him 
until the news of his sudden death recalled him to 
her mind. That he was married did surprise her a 
little, and deep down in her heart there might have 
been alittle pang of mortified vanity that she had 
been so soon forgotten after all those walks upon 
the hill side and those moonlight sails upon the 
river, but she harboured no ill-will towards his 
wife, and almost her first inquiries after Mrs. 
Churchill had grown quiet were for her; was she 
badly hurt, so that she would not be able to accom- 

any her husband’s remains to their former home ? 
This was the question Maude asked, and Mrs, 
Churchill started as if she had been stung. 

“Come home! Come home! That girl! I’d 
never thought of that,’’ Mrs. Churchill exclaimed, 
and then Maude knew exactly how “ that girl’’ was 
regarded by her husband’s family, at least by the 
mother. 

She did not know how Roy felt; she had not 
sounded him yet; but she went to him next, and 
asked if it was not expected that Charlie’s wife 
would come with the body if she were able to travel, 
and Georgie’s telegram, “ slightly injured,’”’ would 
indicate that she was. 

Although he knew it to bea fact, still, Charlie’s 
wife was rather mythical to Roy; he could not 
realise it, and he had thought but little about her, 
certainly never that she was coming there, until 
owe question showed him the propriety of the 
thing. 

** Of course she will come,” he said. 
if mother sentany message by Russell. 
Maude.”’ 

Mrs. Churchill had sent no message. She did not 
think it necessary ; the girl would do as she liked, 
of course. 

“Then she willcome. I should,’’ Maude said, 
and next morning she casually asked Mrs. 
Churchill : 

“ Which room was to be given to Charlie’s wife ?”’ 

“I thought perhaps she would prefer the one 


**T wonder 
Ask her, 





he used to occupy in the north wing,” she added, 
“and if you like I will see that it is in readiness 
for the poor girl. How I pity her, a widow in less 
than twenty-four hours. And such a pretty name, 
too, Edna. Don’t you think it is pretty ?"’ 

‘Oh, child, don’t ask me. [I don't like to hear of 
her. It seems somehow as if she were the cause 
of Charlie’s death, and I had such different hopes 
for him last summer,”’ Mrs. Churchill sobbed, and 
Manude’s soft hands moved caressingly over the 
grayish-brown hair as she spoke again for the poor 
girl lying stunned and scared and white so many 
miles away. 

“Charlie loved her, of course; must have loved 
her very much, or he would never have braved your 
displeasure, and that of Roy. She may bea 
comfort to you who have no other daughter.” 

“You are an angel, Maude, to talk so after all 
that passed last summer,” Mrs. Churchill said. 

She was bent upon thinking there had been some- 
thing between Maude and her boy, and totally 
ignoring Edna, she wondered ina dazed kind of way 
if Maude would not like to dress in black, thinking 
if she did how she would defray all the expense, 
Maude was such a splendid girl. 

At last she put the question, and then Mande 
laughed aloud, and to Mrs. Churchill's look of per- 
plexity, said : ' 

“T hardly think it would look well for me to 
wear black for a man whose widow's existence 
would be a. direct contradiction of the supposed 
cause for my wearing mourning, and! do assure 
you no such cause ever existed. We were friends, 
and nothing more, and I mean to bea friend to 
Edna.” 

Maude had adopted ‘the name at once, and her 
heart was full of sympathy for the poor girl, for 
she foresaw plainly how mages and dreary her life 
would be there at Leighton, where everyone’s hand 
was against her. 

“Mrs. Churchill will worry and badger her, and 
Roy without meaning to do it will freeze her with 
indifference, while Aunt Burton and G ie will 
criticize and snub her awfully,’’ Maude thought. 
* But I’ll do what I can, and make her room as.at- 
tractive as possible; that does something for one’s 
comfort.’’ 

So all Saturday. morning was spent by Mande 
in brushing up and righting Charlie’s old room for 
the reception of the widowed Edna. There were 
many traces of him in there, and Maude’s eyes 
were moist with tears as she put them away, and 
thought how Charlie would never want them again. 
It was a very pleasant room, and under Maude’s 
skilful hands it looked still pleasanter and more in- 
viting on the morning when the arrival was ex- 


‘**T mean sheshall come straight in here with meat 
once,’ Maude said to herself, as she gave the cheer- 
ful fire a little poke, and then for the fourth time 
brushed up the hearth and rug. 

There was an easy-chair before the fire, and vases 
of flowers on mantel and bracket and stand, and a 
pot of: geranium stood between the windows, the 
white muslin curtains of which were looped back with 
knobs of crape, sole sign of mourning in the room. 
Maude had asked her employers for two days’ vaca- 
tion, and so she was virtually mistress of ceremo- 
nies, though Mrs. Burton bustled in and out, and 
gave the most contradictory orders, and made poor 
Mrs. Churchill’s nerves quiver with pain as she dis- 
cussed the proper place for Charlie to be laid, and 
the proper bm 4 for the funeral to be conducted. 

And through it all 7 lay utterly helpless, know- 
ing that it was not for him ever again to look upon 
his brother's face, or to join in the last tribute of 
affection paid to his memory. He knew that Maude 
confidently expected that Edna was coming to 
Leighton, and so he supposed she was, and he felt 
a good deal of curiosity with regard to the girl who 
had caricatured him ina poke bonnet and stigma- 
tised him as a Betsey. 

Not a word concerning her had passed between 
himself and his mother since the receipt of the tele- 
gram. Indeed, he had scarcely seen his mother, for 
she had kept mostly in her room, and either Maude 
or Mrs. Burton been the medium of communi- 
cation between them. The latter had indulged in 
some very pious talk about resignation and all that, 
and then had descanted upon Georgie’s great kind- 
ness and unselfishness in leaving her own business, 
and coming back to Leighton. She knew this from 
the second telegram received from Georgie, saying, 
“We shall reach Leighton some time on Monday.” 

That Georgie was coming was of itself enough to 
take away half the pain, and in her blind fondness 
for her adopted daughter, Mrs. Burton wondered 
why Roy and his mother should look as white and 
grief-stricken as they did that October afternoon, 
when the Leighton carriage was waiting at the sta- 
tion for the widowed bride’; and another and more 
sombre carriage was there also, waiting to convey 
the lifeless form of him who had been a bridegroom 


of a day. 
- (To be continued.) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CHALLENGE.—Mr. Hampden 
formerly of Bristol, sends the following statement. 
—500l. has been offered and accepted on the result 
of ascientific investigation as to whether the sur. 
face of the earth and water is level or convex. Tho 
challenge was made by Mr. Hampden, of Swindon 
and has accepted by a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London.’ The 1000/. hag 
been Jodged at Coutte’s, and the survey is to be 
made in the county of Cambridge. The editor of an 
old-established: London paper has been chosen um- 
pire ; each party names a referee. Some interest in 
the controversy is felt by the innumerable advocates 
of the Newtonian and Copernican theory of the ro- 
tundity and revolution the earth, which Mr, 
Hampden affirms to bea downright fiction and a 


fraud, in the face of all the philosophy and science 
of the United Kingdom. 





BROODING. 


DISAPPOINTMENT in love is @ very fréquent pro- 
moter of this condition, and is among the most ex- 
cusable of all; for the'loyer by prescriptive right 
broods, and the habit is contracted prior to the 
injury which turns it into so bitter an indulgence, 
It often needs an heroic effort to shake off the moody 
influences which follow upon the reversal of legiti- 
mate hopes. Yet the brooding victim, as it is called, 
of disappointed affections may be an object of pity, 
but certainly not of respect, or even.sympathy. The 
strange habits which pisses in this state fall into 
are indications of selfishness. They are indulging 
thomselves in indulging a habit... They might by an 
effort shake off the weight which makes them an 
incubus on all about them. They could, if they 
would, dispel the cloud which casts.@ gloom on 
many family circles. Men are not so apt to brood 
over these matters as women, or, when they do, they 
are solitary in their sullenness; but how often we 
hear of a sister who, on the failure of. a love affair, 
separates herself from the general home interests, 
cares for nobody, and sinks, perhaps permanently, 
into helplessness, and cold inaccessible dispiedoncy. 
Nor is the depth of the gloom any indication of the 
strength of the previous affection ; it is not even a 
sign of constancy ; the blow rankles, not because of 
the sufferer's acute sensitiveness, but simply because 
oa part of the moral system has been 
struck, 


But the wrong that sets people brooding need not 
be of man's doing. Social disadvantages or some 
personal defect may be a fruitful source of it, where 
pride and ambition are not sustained by concurrent 
energy of will. Anything that makesa man different 
from others, either stimulates or depresses, and a 
trifling flaw, marring an otherwise perfect or dis- 
tinguished form and physiognomy, is seen to settle 
on the consciotsness as a perpetual presence. There 
have been magnificent eyes, glorious in form and 
colour, and full of intelligence, which have con- 
tracted a permanently averted downcast habit from 
brooding over aslight immaterial defect in finely- 
formed features till it was magnified into an enor- 
mity. Not, however, that brooding even over a 
wrong is necessarily painful. A very small grievance 
paralyzes some minds till its contemplation is about 
the strongest pleasure they can bear. They cannot 
get beyond it; itis the boundary of their view. By 
long habit the mind sinks into it at every moment of 
leisure, as the body sinks into its accustomed easy- 
clair, which is easy through the fact of humao 
weariness. It is rest. 

The essential quality of brooding is its indefinite- 
ness. Active thought works towards a conclusion, 
and conclusion implies progress—the process of 
passing on. The brooder never concludes, and does 
not even affect any practical purpose. He would 
not know where he was, or what to take to, if 
obliged to shift his ground; as, for example, if some 
cherished wrong proves a palpable delusion, or some 
longesuspected neighbour from an enemy turns into 
a benefactor. 

Brooders do not want these violent changes ; they 
are lost without the old tale of offences to muse 
upon, and turn over, and parade to and fro. The 
notion that the subject is painful is one of the illu- 
sions on which the brooder lives; it grows to be 
his universal apologist, his excuse for all shortcom- 
ings, for neglected. opportunities, for failure gene- 
rally. It is his resource, his‘ fancy, his society, his 
confidant, his prospeét for the future, his memory of 
the past. 4 

Hence we never regard the man who broods on & 
large scale as an object of compassion, whatever his 
seeming condition. He has a screen from the miso- 
ries of life, something that stands between him and 
the too staring and abrupt proximity of misfortune 
and the rawness of calamity. 
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STONIO. 
See \ereeeeneey 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Don ALVA sprang up with a cry, and to Lady 
Hilda it seemed the cry of a malicious triumph, and 
turning as he rose, grasped the disguised stone- 
cutter’s cloak as if about to tear it from him. 

But Don Alva had no suspicion that the supposed 
secretary was the formidable man for whom, dead or 
alive, a great reward was offered; otherwise, though 
the prince and the three guards were so near, 
and scores of soldiers within call, he would sooner 
have grasped red-hot iron in his naked hands. Had 
he suspected the truth, he would have sheltered him- 
self behind the prince and whispered it; or have 
leaped from the window to the roof and yelled it 
wt while, like Silva the confectioner, he took to his 

eels, 

Stonio’s hand, already upon one of the pistols 
given him by the astronomer, had drawn it’from the 
folds of his cloak, and thrust its muzzle into the 
face of the superintendent; while the latter, with one 
hand holding up an antique coin, and the other cling- 
ing to Stonio’s cloak, had begun to cry out: 

“Ha! the very coin I have been seeking for for 
years—a genuine. Pericles;” but by this time the 
muzzle of the stone-cutter’s pistol was between his 
eyes, and the coin fell from his hand, while a violent 
trembling seized his limbs. 

Stonio, instantly seeing that he had wholly mis- 
taken the action of the superintendent, passed on 
rapidly to the door, and with a slight bow to Lady 
Hilda left the room. 

She followed immediately, leaving the astronomer 
to smooth over theincident, 

“What did that mean?” gasped Don Alva, staring 

after the departed stone-cutter. ‘i was about to 
say something of a coin—a genuine Pericles——” 
_ “My secretary is a very timid man, Don Alva,” 
interrupted the astronomer, who understood all. “ His 
herves have been greatly excited, and your grasp, 
80 suddenly laid upon him, no doubt for a noment— 
4n instant—made him think he was attacked.” 

“Such timid fellows should not be allowed to 
carry pistols,” growled the now indignant superin- 
tendent, as he stooped to pick up the coin. 

“Pray accept that coin as a slight token of my es- 
teem,” said the astronomer, who desired to turn Don 
Alva’s thoughts from the disguised stone-cutter. 

The prince had noticed nothing. He was gazing 
at vacancy, and thinking only of the slight Lady 





[JUDGE AND CRIMINAL.] 


Hilda had put upon him in refusing his company in 
the carriage. 

Don Alva was transported with joy in being made 
possessor of the prized antique, and began to utter 
his thanks, when Prince Enrique suddenly checked 
him by saying, “ Silence!” in a tone of rage, though 
his face was as marble-like as ever. ‘ You chatter 
over an old piece of copper like a magpie over a bone. 
Senor Dietro, I will ask an interview with you at 
another time.” 

“Tam at your service now, Prince Enrique; at 
another time I may not be,” replied the astronomer 
austerely, for he desired to detain the prince there 
as long as possible. 

“It will not matter,” said the prince, carelessly. 
“It is probable that I shall obtain an interview with 
Senor Dietro Demetrius at any time I may desire, 
King José himself seldom denies me an audience. 
Come, Don Alva, I desire your company.” 

“Oh!” groaned Alva, looking up reluctantly from 
the drawer of coins, “I fear I shall have to rest 
awhile—though I am ready to die in your service, 
prince,” he added, as he saw a kind of glare in the 
eyes of the noble. 

“ Could not your highness spare me the company 
of Don Alva?” asked the astronomer, anxious to 
detain them at least until the carriage should have 
left the street. 

“ No, Senor Dietro, I need Don Alva.” 

“ One moment——” 

“No—another time. Come, Don Alva,” said the 
prince. ‘Forward, guardsmen!” And almost forcing 
the coin-loving superintendent from the apartment, 
he followed rapidly after the three guardsmen. 

No sooner had they reached the bottom of the 
stairs leading from the observatory vestibule, than 
the astronomer closed the door, hurried to the open 
window, sprang through it actively, and passing 
rapidly over the flat roof to the eaves overhanging 
the street, gazed eagerly down. 

It was in the darkest hour toward morning, no 
sign of daylight having yet appeared, but the street 
was brilliantly lighted up in the immediate vicinity 
of the house by the glare of the many torches 
carried by those below. Gazing down eagerly, the 
astronomer saw a stir among the torch-bearers, and 
the gleamihg of polished arms around a departing 
carriage. 

“Ab,” he muttered, “they are off, barely in time. 
I feared the prince intended to force himself into the 
carriage, or that Diego Alva and Stonio might meet 
under circumstances which should lead to detection, 


| Good! The carriage rolls away rapidly now—ah! 





it has turned the corner before the prince and Don 
Alva have reached the street, There were mur- 
derous thoughts in the eye of the prince. I trust 
the stone-cutter may have the prudence to use the 
pass of the prince to jeave the city and the kingdom 
immediately. Portugal will be no safe place for him, 
since he has aroused the personal hate of Enrique 
del Sorno. Ah, a trumpet!” 

He listened as the blare of a trumpet blown below 
sounded loud and sbrill, and as in the stillness which 
immediately followed he heard a clear, keen voice 
proclaiming something from the front door of the 
house. 

“ So,” muttered the astronomer, as a shout of ap- 
plause from those in the street responded to the 
words of the speaker, “Prince Enrique in person 
offers an additional reward of a hundred pieces of 
gold for the capture, dead or alive, of Stonio the 
stone-cutter. Ah! and what is that Diego Alva is 
saying, for I hear his voice? Oh, Diego Alva will 
add twenty-five more. There will be keen search 
for you, stone-cutter. It is well that they who 
searched this house did not find your cast-off work- 
man’s garb.” 

When the astronomer conducted Stonio from the 
observatory, as has been told in a former chapter, he 
led him to his own private dressing-room, and bade 
him disguise himself as Stonio afterwards appeared, 
placing apparel of his own before him, and with his 
own hands shearing the flowing locks and shaving 
close the luxuriant beard of the stone-cutter. 

Stonio had submitted without expostulation, for he 
knew how imminent his danger was, avd with little 
interchange of speech the astronomer had left him to 
complete his hurried toilette, while he, as has been 
seen, returned to the observatory to the presence of 
Lady Hilda, 

The return of the stone-cutter in disguise to the 
observatory is now explained, and we proceed with 
our story. 

Perceiving with pleasure that the house was being 
left by those who had disturbed its quiet, the astro- 
nomer returned to his observatory. 

There was a great weight of anxiety upon his mind 
as he seated himself at the table upon which he 
usually studied, and he thrust aside parchments, 
manuscripts, and astronomical charts with a gesture 
of weariness as he leaned his broad forehead upon 
his palm, and reflected upon the events of the night. 

The devotee of science was greatly chagrined by 
all that had passed. His mind had been drawn from 
the stars to the earth, and he had learned that the 
rashuess of youth had not forsaken his heart. 
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“Here have I imperilled my life to save the life 
of a stranger!” he mused. “A man who leaped into 
this room in the guise of a rioter. Why have I thus 
stooped to meddle with the base and petty strifes of 
men? Only because the face of this nameless stone- 
cutter so remarkably resembles one that I saw shrivel 
and wither, and blacken and consume in the flames 
of the Inquisition. A great reason, truly! a mad- 
man’s reason. YetI would doitagain. There is 
some mystery attached to that young man, and I do 
not regret the service I have. done him. I hope I 
shall see him again. Well, if I neyer do, he is wel- 
come toall. But I have also pledged my promise to 
befriend Lady Hilda! And what is Lady Hilda te 
me? A stranger—a young woman, one of the gem 
that trampled on my heart’s devotion, and—but hela 
But one of her sex so used me. Perhaps becauge & 
never put my heart under the feet of another, 
here is my word pledged to aid Lady Hilda to eseape 
marriage with Prince Enrique. That is to say, I 
have promised to put my head in a lion’s mouth te 
amuse him while his lioness makes love elsewhere. 
But the maiden is so fresh and pure, so different from 
other titled ladies and the ladies of the court, end 
begged my aid so much as a loving daughter might 
beg the aid of a father—seemed so sure that I weuld 
aid her—ah, I could not refuse. Ihave promised, 
and my promise will compel me to remain longer in 
this doomed city than Limtended. My charter from 
His Holiness will not protect me from the sentence 
passed upon me long before the Papal charter wag 
granted to me, if Diego Alva or Count Pedro recog~ 
nise me. Of the heavy-witted count [ have little fear, 
but had I know, that Alva still lived I would not 
have ventured se boldly to return to Lisbon, There 


is another too—the man whostared in at me through } 


that window. I recognised himinstautly. Did he 
recognise me? J-thenght he waedead.” 

He was thinking of the eonfeetioner Silva, who, 
it will be remembered, after an intense gtare at the 
face of the astragomer, had fled from the window as 
if terrified into desperate flight. 

‘ He lives, it seems,” mused the astronomer, “and 
my heart again throbe with @ desire to.punieh him, 
It was he who swore so against unfortu- 
nate brother, and against me. I felt no hate flame 
up within me when I came so closely in contact with 
Count Pedro and Diego Alva, for they were ever 
enemies of our house—but tliis man was a pretended 
friend, a sworn servitor, a fellow rescued from the 
gallows by my brother. 

“The villain lives, yet unpunished. If he has 
recognised me he will denounce me to the Inquisi- 
tion. The old sentence stands unexecuted against 
me, and I shall be arrested or forced to fly, unable 
to redeem my promise to Lady Hilda.” 

He arose and gazed from the open window. Eyes 
less practised in penetrating the deep shades of the 
darkest hours of night could have discovered but 
little, and that very obscurely. Day-dawn was still 
half an hour off, the moon had vanished, and the 
stars also, hidden by gatheriog clouds. ‘he heayens 
were preparing to give forth one of those cooling 
showers peculiar to that part of the Portuguese king- 
dom in October. In August and September, Lisbon 
withers and palpitates in dust, and under a brazen 
sky, amid unabated sweltering heat, . In October it 
rejoices in cooling showers, which again bring forth 
its flowers and renewed vegetable life, 

The sky, already dark with the deepened shadows 
of night, was rapidly becoming darker as the rain- 
clouds rolled up in great masses from the horizon to- 
wards the sea, 

“T must hasten to cover my instruments,” said the 
astronomer, about to turn towards the ladder. 

But as his eyes swept a glance more downward, 
just while he turned from the window, he saw some- 
thing which made him pause. 

Upon the flat roof, some twenty feet distant, a 
dark form was creeping towards the observatory, 
wae rose like a tower from the centre of the 
roof. 

The astronomer drew aside from the window in- 
stantly, and crossing the apartment with a. rapid 
step, hid himself behind the heavy curtains of the 
window immediately opposite that which, was open. 

A few minutes of intense silence passed, and then 
the head and face of a man appeared at the open 
window. 

The light of the bright lamp upon the table fell 
clearly upon the face of this man, and the hidden as- 
tronomer, gazing tlirough an aperture in the curtains, 
recognised Silva the confectioner. 

“ Ah, he was not sure,” thought the astronomer. 
“He suspected, however, and he has come back to 
be assured.” 

Silva peered in for some time in silence, his 
broad, fat chin resting upon his hands as he tip- 
toed on the roof and clung to the window-sill, 

His sharp, small black eyes, so keen and so full 
of treachery, pugnacity, aud caution, like the brutish 


Bas} 





face of a prize-fighter about to strike and evade at 
the same instant, flashed around the observatory, 
then up the ladder, and at the open trap-door yawn- 
ing above. 

He was sure that the observatory was empty, but 
he was not sure that the astronomer was uot upon 
the roof of the observatory. 

With extreme care he drew himself up with his 
hands and olbows, and perched himself upon the 
window-sill, keeping a wary eye sharply upom the 


teep-door above. 
, he is a little afraid that some one is on the 
platform,” thought the satronomer. 

Bilva remained on the window-sill, listening and 
aearcely breathing, for full five minutes, eyes and 


‘ears turned upwards. 


“Come,” thought the astronomer, whose patience 
to be exhausted, “is the fellow going to re- 
there until day-dawn ?” 

Silva now ventured to put one leg into the room, 
then another; then turning his back inward, but 
keeping his eyes turned upwards and backward, he 
— permitted his feet to rest upom the floor, 

was several inches, a foot or more, above the 
level of the roof outside. 

Having achieved this feat, Silva, to seourean casy 
retreat, Should retreat be necessary, drew a cbair to 
the window, so that by stepping upon it he could 
easily throw himself ont of the windew, The fall 
oe his bones, but it would oagry him well. 
on way of retreat. 

Silva, though a confectioner, had og@ of the ele- 
ments of a good soldier—he made sure of ready 
means of netreat before advancing. But he had an-) 
other-—boldness when in the esemy's country. 

He now hastened to the door, tried to open it, 
found he eanld not, and 
be it t@ prevent speedy should anyone 


mpt it, 
While doing thia, he was careful tokeep his 
n the-tegp-deor, much to the secraagensement-of 
pelt Hing who knew there wag.@0 Qneonm the 


hurried to the ladder, and began to ascend slowly,” 
with his eyes raised. He was going to make sure 
that there was no one above, before he turned his 
attention to an examination of the apartment. 

There was a peculiarity in the ladder which we 
may describe in a few words: the tenth and eleventh 
rounds of the ladder. were of metal, and slender bars 
of steel, connected with each end, of tiis metallic 
round, van along the sides of the ladders and disap- 
peared in the floor, . 

When Silva, going up slowly, grasped these me- 
tallic rounds, one with the left, and the other with 
the right hand, the left still remaining on the lower 
metallic bar, the astronomer thrust his hand from the 
curtains, and grasping asmall knob of erystal affixed 
to the wall apparently, drew it onward, 

Silva uttered a hoarse yell of horror and pain, and 
tried to fling himself from the ladder to. the floor, 
ten feet below him, 

But the muscles of his hands: and. arms were no 
longer under his control. Galvauic shocks darted 
through his wrists and elbows, his shoulders and. the 
muscles of his. breast seemed tearing from his:riba. 

“ Ah,” he thought, “I am in the wizard’s power,” 
and glancjng backwards and dowawards as he strug- 
gled, he saw Dietro Demetrius gazing caluly up. at 
him. 

The astronomer, in a cold, severe tend, said: 

“ Why are you here ?” 

“Oh, mercy! curses! saints! torture! free my 
hands!” gasped Silva, “I'll never-reveal !” 

‘* Then you have recognised me ?” demanded the 
astronomer, lris, majestic face, so rarely rufiled, grow- 
ing dark and threatening. 

‘Mercy, my lord duke!” roaped Silva, forgetting 
in his pain the prudence or cunning which should 
haye prompted him to deny, reeognition of the mys- 
terious man who held him at his merey: “Mercy, 
my lord duke! I will never reveal !” 

“No, you shall. not, reveal anything of mel! said 
the astronomer, in a voice that would have. chilled 
with terror the blood of the. cenfectioner, had the 
latter not been already hak dead with both terror and 
torture. 

As the astronomer spoke he drew the crystal knob 
still further frem the wall, and the strength of the 
shock being greatly increased, Silva's struggles wero 
horrible for afew moments, and thea he ceased to 
struggle; there. was only a. spasmodic action in his 
arms and chest. He was almost dead. 

The astronomer then pushed the crystal knob back 
to the wall, and the body of the now unconscious 
confectioner fell heavily to the floor. : 

“He lives—he will revive,” mutteyved the astro- 
nomer, after a rapid eXamivation of the limp and in- 
ert form. ‘Shall I crush out this spark of life, or 
permit it to flame up into its full swength again, only 
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in his gaze which said: 
Very soon, and where you are, in that chair. 
shall have no chance ,to escape, 


escaped too long... I have sentenced you to death. I 
intend to put an end to youplife-with my own hands.” 





to extinguish it at last?—for this man must die, 
Had he not forced his fate into my hands he migh; 
have lived on unmolested by me. But Heaven hag 
decreed that I must slay him, or be slain by his 
treachery. Put faith in him again! Believe any 
oath he may utter! Never!” 

While these and other thoughts ran through the 


astronomer’s mind, he carefully deprived the insen- 
sible Silva of all his weapons, and securely bound 


his feet and hands. 
Then raising him with an ease which declared his 


great strength, he placed him in a great arm-chair, 
bound him to this chair, which was of iron, and 


some liguid of pungent odour upon a sponge, 


pouring 
applied the sponge to the nose and lips of the cou- 


fectioner. 
With a gasp for breath and a wild start, Silva 


twistediaside his headaud opened his eyes. 


He relied them aroanmd in a bewildered stare fora 


moment end then’ regegnising his situation uttered 
a loudery of diamay and terror. 


' cms PTER XVII. 
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omer was to be 


oner. There was that 


“T have judged. You are to be put to death. 


You 
Yon have already 


Reading all this in the eyes of the astronomer, 


the confectioner again struggled fiercely and howled. 


At least his yells might be heard, and the ven- 


geance of this inexorable judge be interrupted. 


Having howled until he was forced to pause to 
regain breath, he again panted, gasped, and stared 
wildly at the astronomer. 

“ Why do you behave like a coward?” asked the 


latter, who had seated himself upon the sofa, and 


had patiently awaiteda cessation of those howls and 
yells. “It is useless td ‘shout. No one hears you 
except me. Is death so very terrible to you; Lorenzo 
Ritzburg ?” ‘ 

The confectioner, appalled by this calmness, and 
by-the question itself, remained silent. 

“I heard you were déad—that is, Iheard that 
Lorenzo Ritzburg was dead,” said Senor Divtro. 
“What name does he bear now ?”: 

“Tam ealled Alphonso Sifva now.” 

“Why did you change your name?” 

*T do not know—a whim, a fancy.” 

“Was it not because that of Ritzburg had hecome 
infamous, synonymous with treachery, baseness ? 
No, because you care little for such things,” said 
Senor Dietro. ‘You changed your name from fear. 
You feared that he who had escaped the death you 
plotted against him might some day return to Lisbon 
and seek for Lorenzo Ritzburg.” 

“No, my lord——" 

“Do not lie. You, bearing the name of your 
German father, Lorenzo Ritzburg, left Lisbon many 
years ago, were absent many years; no one in Lis- 
bon, ‘no one in Portugal, knew whither Lorenzo 
Ritzburg went. He vanishéd, as it were, from the 
face of the earth. Iti'was reported in Lisbon, and 
believed, that he died ‘in France. You were right, 
you were cunning. I, like others, believed you wer 
dead. When did you return to Lisbou, Lorenzo 
Ritzburg ?” 

“Pwo years ago.” 

“ Why?” “ig 

“Count Pedro sent:for me.” 

“ Thon he all the time knew where you were ?” 

No, my lord, he thought Iwas dead, I wrote 
tohim. I wished to-return to Lisbon. I asked the 
count if there would be danger to me if I re- 
turned . - 

** Danger of what?” 

*T do not know, my Tord.” 

“Do not lie. You have not long to Mve,” said 
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the ast mer, sternly, “ Why pass from earth to 
the world ef ‘spirits with a lie on. your lips, Lorenzo 
Ritzburg? Even the most degraded wretches: 
seldom do that. What was the. danger you feared 
in Lisbon 2” 

“My lord, am I to expect no:merey ?”* 

“ None.” “4 

“Then I answer:na ,* said the confec- 
tioner, doggedly. The first: terror of expected death 
had passed from his heart: He was,as has been 
said, puguacious, obstinate, a human bull-«dog, in 
whom, however, there was: much of the baser cur. 
He was like a cur, brave by fits and starts. He 
would snarl and snapand bite for an instant, and .on 
the next take to his heels in yelping terror. 

He was: bull-dog only in holding on and mangling 
when his fangs. were: buried im the throat of* his 
victim. 

There are: many men like this ‘wretch. Whether 
all bull-dog or all cur, or made up of each, they. are 
all dog—that is, bad: dog. We say bad dog in 
apolegy to the good dogs, of which there are very 
few. 


Among the men who are doggish, very few 
indeed areas good asa dog—except to growl and bite. 
Silva was of the very bad: dogs, and could beeome 
the most sullen, silent, disgusting cur in the world. 
He did now, as he snarled at the astronomer. 

“Then I answer no questions. I am to die, you 
say.” 

He no longer addressed the man before him as 
“ my lerd.” 

“If I have no mercy to expect, why answer any 
questions? After all, perhaps I know something 
valuable.” 

“* You wish to bargain for your life ?” 

“Of course.. Ido not wish to die. Who does?" 

“There is nothing that. you know, Ritzburg, that 
I can accept in exchange for'your life.” 

The astronomer said this with so terrific a» stern- 
ness that Silva was agaim smitten with curlike 
cowardic. 

, “My lord, Iwill reveal mueh you do not'suspect 

“Silence !” interrupted the-astronomer. ‘I know 
all, Lorenzo Ritzburg, all except of what kind of life 
you led while away from Lisbon. ‘No doubt a vil- 
lanous life. The danger you feared in Lisbon was 
that your perjury might have become known, or that 
Stephano, Duke de Villota,” said the- astronomer, 
now rising to his’ feet, and towering above the 
fettered man with the air of an executioner, “might 
have returned to Lisbon, been’ reinstated'in my rank 
and power, and ready to execute most merited ven- 
geance upon you, accursed traitor” 1 

“Mercy, my lord duke!” : } 

“Why are-you here? Why did you enter this 
room ?” 

“ My lord, I came to aid the royal guards to arrest 
a furious rioter.” ‘ 

“Ungrateful hound! Are you Silva the confec- 
tioner?” beh F 

“Yes, my lord.” 4 

“ And it was you whom the stone-cutter defended 
against the rage of the rioters. Yet you sought to 
sell the life of your defeuder. You have not changed 
in heart, Lorenzo Ritzburg: But why came you 
here the second time ?” 

“T thought I' recognised you, 'my lord.” 

“ And you came back to-make sure?” 

Silva remained silent. 

“You came back to make sure that’ Dietro Deme- 
trius, called by fools Demetrius the Wizard of Rome, 
was Stephano Duke de Villota, the brother of Gomez 
de Villota, Conde de-Espinoza. What then, Lorenzo 
Ritzburg? Suppose that having assured yourself 
beyond all fear of mistake, that this Demetrius was 
the outlawed. Villota—what then? You are silent!” 

“Oh, I should have kept my kuowledge to myself. 
I would have made no use of it. By all the saints, 
I swear I would have kept the secret to myself, my 
lord. It was-mere curiosity.” 

“No, you would have sold the secret; for when 
did you ever do anything without securing a reward ? 
You would have sold the secret to Diego Alva, and 
then with him have soldit again to Count Pedro ; or, 
regardless of Diego Alva, you would have sold it to 
Count Pedro, with the reserved right from him to 
again sell it to the inquisition. Look for no merey. 
I leave you for a moment, to cover my instruments 
from the rain. While I am away make your peace 
with Heaven, for when I return you must be ready 
for death !” 

“His instruments!” thought Silva. “What does 
he mean ? Oh, he is going up the ladder! Ob that 
he might get fast there, as I did, with his own evil 
contrivances! He is at the metallic’ bars—oh, he 
passes over them unharmed! No doubt he is in 
league with the evil one. Of course he is » wizard. 
His instruments? Oh, he means those telescopes, 
aud things of brass which I have seen glistening in 


: 


the sunshine on the roof of this. tower, as I looked 
from the roof of my own house. He ean think of 
them and the coming rain now, when he is about 
to put me to death !” 

“Pray for forgiveness of all your sins, Lorenzo 
Ritzburg,” said the astronomer, pausing at the trap- 
door and gazing down at the confectioner. 

“Mercy, my lord duke.” 


“Review your life, Ritzburg, and if you can findin |. 


it a single noble deed, hold that deed upto Heaven, 
that it may speak for your soul, for you are about to 
die.” 
With these words spoken, the astronomer disap- 
peared from the upturnedieyes of the coafectioner. 
(To be continued.) 


THE VICTIM OF FATE. 


———>_—- 
CHAPTER XXL 

Tne incidents narrated in the concluding portion 
ofthe last chapter occupied but a brief space of time, 
and Merriwell stood beside his sister in the ball- 
room in little more than half-an-hour after he had 
left it. He had restored'his borrowed hat and cloak 
to’ their place in the ante-room, arranged the disorder 
of his dress, and’by a great effort composed his coun - 
tenance to an expression of ease, so that ho might 
perform his. part, without suspician. 

He found the Count de Villarosa in attendance on 
the Lady Clara. 

“T have just been soliciting the honour of escort - 
ing Lady Clara to the supper-room,” said the count 
to Merriwell, “ and I will introduce you to a very 
charming woman, the Duchess of Harcourt, if you 
will take charge of her.” 

“I thank you,” replied Merriwell, bowing coldly, 
“but my sister does not remain to supper. Clara,” 
he added, “Sir Charles has been called away sud- 
denly on business and requested me to see you 
home.” 

“Surely, my dear sir,” said the count, “ you will 
not rob my fete of’ its chicf attraction at this early 
hour! The stars do not forsake our heaven till day- 
break. Lady Clara, yon cannot be so cruel.” 

“T always defer to my husband's wishes,” replied 
the lady. 

As Merriwell drew his sister's arm within his he 
fixed a keen glance of defiance and hatred on his 
host, but it was met by an impenetrable smile on the 
part of the count. 

“You leave a void behind you, Lady Clara,” he 
said with a sigh. “But your will is sovereign, we 
have on!y to bow to your decree.” 

On their way home, Merriwell pacified his sister, 
who testified great anxiety at the sudden absence of 
her husband, by telling her that Sir Charles had been 
summoned from the ball-room, expecting to return 
to it immediately, but had met his lawyer, who had 
an important communication for him requiring his 
immediate presence at. Paris, to meet a person who 
had preferred some claims on his estate, who was too 
ill to journey to London, and who had proposed a 
compromise which it was absolutely necessary to 
arratige at once; that he would write fully so soonas 
he had reached the end of‘ his journey, the object of 
which might be accomplished in a few hours or might 
detain him some weeks. This was the best explana- 
tion of his brother-in-law’s flight that Merriwell 
could imagine on the spur of the moment. It would 
not have satisfied a man, but women in general are 
so profoundly ignorant of business that a less 
plausible story having that pretext for its basis, is 
apt to pass current with them. 

“Tom,” said Lady Clara, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “I want you to do something for me; promise 
me you'll do what I want you to.” 

“ Anything in reason, my dear girl.” 

“Go with me to Paris to-morrow.” 

“ And perhaps cross Charles in the Channel. No, 
Clara, I can’t do anything so very absurd.” 

“ But we have never been separated, and I should 
so like to see Paris in Charles’s company.” 

“We must wait his news,” answered Merriwell, 
trying to speak us cheerfully as possible. “If he is 
detained there, of course he’ll wish us to join him. 
Indeed, he told me as much. But the chances are 
that he will return within eight-and-forty hours. He 
was so certain of this that he wished us to go home 
to the Hall, promising to follow us as soon as he re- 
turned.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Clara, “if we are under 
orders we have nothing to do but obey—Charles 
knows what is best. But this is very sad—this sud- 
den separation without leave-taking so soon after our 
marriage.” 

“Lawyers and business men have very little senti- 
ment,” answered Merriwell. “I knowit is a terrible 
fate to be widow and widower fora couple of days, 
but you must try and bear up under the overwhelm- 











ing calamity.” 





It was quite well that this conversation was carried 
on in the dark. Merriwell was so frank by nature, 
so unused to deception, so tortured by anxiety and 
indignation, that his face must have betrayed him 
could his sister have seen it. As it was it was only 
by great exertion that he rendered his voice steady 
and assumed a tone of eareless gaiety and indiffer- 
ence while speaking to her. 

As soon as they reached home, and Lady Clara 
had bid him good-night, the young man summoned 
Walters, a confidential servant of Sir Charles. 

“Walters,” said he, “your master has gone to 
Paris on urgent business, and Lady Clara and I re- 
turn to Yorkshire to-morrow. See that the carriage 
is:ready at the door by eight o'clock. I shall go on 
— as I came, having relays of horses on the 
r 

As soon as Merriwell had gone to bed, Walters 
slipped out of the house and went direetly to the 
count’s residence, where the ball was stillin progress. 
Going round to the rear of the mansion, he produced 
a key, opened adoor, and went up a winding stair- 
case into a small room where a lamp was burning. 

Touching a bell, a grave-looking man appeared, 
who saluted Walters with a familiar nod. 

“1 want to see the count at once,” said Walters. 

“ All right,” replied the man, and retired. 

Directly afterward, the count came in and locked 
the door behind him. 

Walters repeated to him the orders which he had 
just received from Merriwell. 

The count then gave him a series of instructions 
which it isu ry to disel here. 

“Do you fully understand me?” asked the count. 

“ Perfectly,” replied Walters. 

“ Then repeat what I have told you, that I may be 
certain,” said Villarosa, 

Walters did so and the count was satisfied, for he 
handed the man a rouleau of gold, which the fellow 
aecepted with profuse thanks. 

“ Enough—enough,” said the count, disdainfully 
cutting short his expressions. “Now go back— 
before any of the Ethereges note your absence. Do 
not fail to carry out my instructions—remember that 
I ean punish as well as reward.” 

Walters departed as he came, and the count re- 
turned to his guests. 

The next day Merriwell and Lady Olara set out 
for Yorkshire. The lady and her maid occupied the 
interior of one of the clumsy travelling-carriages of 
the period. Walters sat beside the coachman. Mer 
riwell mounted a smart roadster. 

The distance from London to the Hall was a little 
over two hundred statute miles, and, with slow 
cattle, bad roads, and a heavy carriage, it was quite 
a feat for private parties to accomplish the journey 
in four or five days, The royal mail did a little 
better. The man who had then predicted that this 
route would be ever travelled by locomotives at the 
rate of a mile a minute—the legendary speed of 
Flying Childers—would have been sent to a mad- 
house. 

The first day’s journey was made without inci- 
dent, and although theinn at which the party passed 
the first night was indifferent, yet the luxuries they 
had brought along with them made up for its de- 
ficiencies. 

The second day they made slow progress and 
suffered some of those annoyances which, though 
they seem trivial in narrative, seriously try the 
tempers of weary travellers. A horse lost a shoe 
and it was a long time before a blacksmith was 
found to replace it, and then the animal proved to 
be shod so clumsily that he went lame. Another 
got a stone in his off forefoot, which was not detected 
or removed till his gait was seriously impaired. 

“A heavy coach, crippled nags, and no relay for 
miles to come!” said Merriwell, as he checked his 
fiery horse to a walk beside the carriage-windaw. 
“Well, Clara, we must make the best of it.” 

Just after that a more serious accident occurred— 
the front axle broke. The women had toalight, and 
the men to repair it with splices and ropes as best 
they could. This happened at a lonely part of the 
road in a defile, skirted by a wood, and just when the 
twilight was deepening into darkness. 

The damages were repaired, and the carriage had 
just begun to toil along iu the deep ruts, when it 
broke down again. 

“We must have a wheelwright,” cried Merriwell, 
in a tone’ of vexation. “Amateur work won't 
answer here. Luckily we're only two miles from 
Homley. Walters, take my horse and ride on to the 
village. Stay, I forgot, he won't let anyone but my- 
self mount him. Never mind, [can go and return 
in fifteen. minutes.” 

He gave his horse the spur and parted like a flash. 
The time he had assigned for his absence had 
nearly expired when three armed and masked men 
rushed out of the wood. One of them instantly 








cut the traces of the carriage-horses ; another 
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on Lady Clara, who was seated by the roadside. The 
coachman fired both his pistols point-blank at the 
robbers, but without effect. He was stunned and 
felled to the ground by a blow from a riding-whip. 
Walters fired wild and then ran for his life. The 
lady’s maid, who might have assisted her mistress, 
was panic-stricken and fainted. 

Lady Clara retained her senses and struggled 
fiercely with the ruffian who lifted her in his arms, 
at the same time uttering piercing cries for help. 
But she was in the hands of a desperate enemy, who 
lifted her from her feet and fled with her into the 
forest. 

Still her cries had not been unheard. They pierced 
the ear of her brother and were recognised by him 
before he turned the bend of the road on his return, 
and he rode so furiously to the spot whence they 
proceeded that he caught a glimpse of her dress as 
it disappeared amidst the foliage, and wheeling his 
horse, dashed him along the bridle-path on the 
trail of the abductor. 

With a smothered curse, the man turned, drew 
forth a pistol and fired at his pursuer, The bullet 


missed the rider, but took effect in the body of the 
horse, and the animal stumbled forward and then 
rolled over heavily on his side, pinning Merriwell’s 
leg to the ground. ‘The ruffian then dashed onward 
with his helpless captive. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Lapy Crana was no dainty city dame, losing her 
self-command and fainting at the most trivial alarm, 
but a brave, frank country lady, accustomed to face 
peril, with physical and mental powers in perfect 
equipoise. Still, the suddenness of the attack, the 
desperation of the struggle, the resort to fire-arms, 
the mystery of the masked assailants, combined to 
overwhelm her, and her feminine nature gave way 
before the pressure, her senses forsaking her at the 
raoment when she would have had them most obe- 
dient to her will. 

When she recovered consciousness, she found her- 
self alone in a dark room, for night had now set in, 
and the denseness of the forest shut out so much of 
the light that lingered in the sky, that she could only 
perceive there was but one window in the apartment, 
and that screened by foliage. 

She rushed to this window, resolved, if it were not 
at too appalling a height from the ground, to spring 
from it; but, to her despair, she found it barred, like 
the window of a prison cell. 

As she groped along the wall with her hand, to try 
to discover some opening, she heard a bolt turn in a 
lock, and the Count de Villarosa entered, bearing a 
lamp. 

He started back, in real or affected surprise, on be- 
holding Lady Clara. 

“To what happy accident,” he exclaimed, setting 
down his lamp on the table, and approaching her, 
“am I indebted for your presence in my poor hunt- 
ing-box ?” 

“To no accident, sir,” replied Lady Clara; “ but 
to a deed of ruffianly violence, as you well know.” 

As she spoke, she fixed her eyes keenly on the 
count, and could not help wondering at the nerve 
with which he met her gaze. 

He showed not the slightest trace of agitation. 
There was no disorder in his dress. His bearing 
was that of a gentleman—easy, graceful, and self- 
poised. 

“You are labouring undera singular misappre- 
hension, madam,” he answered, in a calm, pleasant 
voice. “ But, since I find you here, I will not deny 
that the meeting gives me exquisite pleasure. I 
have desired a private interview with you ardently. 
Ihave much to say to you that cannot be said be- 
fore witnesses.” 

“T decline to hold any communication with you, 
except in the presence of my husband,” replied Lady 
Clara, firmly. 

“Lady Clara,” replied the count, with equal firm- 
ness, “ pardon me for saying that you must listen to 
me, We are alone here in this house. Do you not 
perceive that you are compelled to hear me?” 

“] can close my ears.” 

“But I have a means of compelling your atten- 
tion,” saidthe count. “ Time presses, and you must 
hear—will hear me, when I tell you that the life of 
your husband depends upop your docility.” 

He watched her closely as he spoke. He well 
knew that the name of het husband was a talisman 
certain to vanquish her disinclination to hear him, 

“My husband’s life?” she faltered. 

“ His life and honour,” answered the count, calmly. 

“I will listen to you,” said the unhappy lady, 
Te into a chair; “but I command you to be 

riet, 

“Do not fear but that I shall be brief and pointed 
enough,” replied the count, ‘ But I pray you to re- 
member that I would have prepared you for the dis- 
closure I have to make gently and gradually, It is 





by your orders that I shall be cruelly brief. You 
know that Sir Charles has fled to Paris ?” 

“*T know that he has gone to Paris, sir.” 

“ Fled—because his life was in danger here.” 

“You calumniate an absent gentleman,” cried Lady 
Clara. “ You would not dare to make this assertion 
in his presence, and it is his wife who tells you that 
he is brave as steel, and never turns his back on 
mortal danger.” 

“There are dangers that even the bravest are 
justified in fleeing,” said the count. 

“ You speak in riddles, sir.” 

“ Plainly, then, since you will have the truth pure 
and simple, your husband is in danger of the law 
which, in England, punishes with death the crime of 
forgery.” 

“My husband—Sir Charles Etherege—a forger! 
Count of Villarosa, you have spoken falsely!” cried 
Lady Clara. 

“T speak by the card, fair lady,” replied the count, 
“and have with me the evidence of my charge. Sir 
Charles Etherege forged a draft on my banker for a 
thousand pounds, signed it with my name, and ob- 
tained the money for it. Here is the document.” 

He took out a pocket-book, produced the paper he 
referred to, and though retainivg it in his hands, 
permitted Lady Clara to examine it carefully. 

“What do you think of that, madam ?” he asked 
triumphantly. 

“T will never believe my husband guilty,” said 
the lady. ‘He is incapable of a crime so base. 
What! he, the well-born gentleman of high descent, 
barter his honour for a paltry thousand pounds ?” 

“A thousand pounds was a large sum to poor 
Charles at the time that draft was written; and it 
was to pay a debt of honour that he committed the 
crime.” 

“I deny your accusation ; I discredit your whole 
story,” said the lady, indignantly. 

“But only listen to reason, Lady Clara, You 
yourself must have noticed that I have wielded 
sovereign power over the strong will of your hus- 
band. You know that he has done many things 
which were repugnant to him, simply because he 
was obeying my will. Do you think anything short 
of a fatal secret like that I have disclosed could 
have enabled me to control a man like him? Do you 
think anything short of conscious guilt could have 
driven him from England without taking a mo- 
ment’s leave of you? No; I had but to show him 
this fatal paper, and he fled.” 

“You may reason as you please,” said Lady Clara. 
“You may torture me by linking circumstances to- 
gether, you may heap up documentary evidence in 
support of your assertions, but until Sir Charles 
Etherege confesses with his own lips that he is a 
forger, I shall believe him as innocent and true as I 
believe you guilty and false.” 

The count listened to her with imperturbable 
calmness. 

‘Well, lady,” he said, at last, “ suppose that Sir 
Charles Etherege does confess his guilt ?” 

“Tt will break my heart—that is all,” faltered 
Lady Clara, giving way to the emotion her courage 
had hitherto suppressed. “It will break my heart, 
for I love him, and a crime like that would separate 
us for ever.” 

“No, beautiful Clara, it would not break your 
heart,” said the count, advancing to her side. “It 
would rid you of an unworthy partner, and leave 
you free to accept the hand of one who adores you— 
who loved you when he first beheld you, though a 
villain claimed the priceless treasure.” 

He kneeled at her feet, and sought to take her 
hand. 

“ Wretch!” cried Lady Clara, indignantly. “Was 
it to wound my ears with such a proposal that you 
brought me here? Now, more thau ever, I am con- 
vinced of the falseness of your tale. Help! help!” 

At the moment of the cry the door was dashed 
open, and Merriwell rushing in, threw his arm about 
his sister's waist. 

Villarosa sprang to his feet and confronted the in- 
truder fiercely. 

“By what right do you break into my house ?” he 
exclaimed, 

“ By what right do you detain my sister here ?” re- 
torted Merriwell. 

“The man who uses such language to a gentleman 
takes his life in his hands!” cried Villarosa. 

“An invitation to an honourable meeting, I pre- 
sume?” joined Merriwell, sneeringly. “Do not 
flatter yourself, my so-called count, that you will get 
out of this so easily. My weapons will be legal 
documents, and my seconds sheriffs’ officers. Come, 
Clara, we will go instantly to a magistrate, and make 
our despositions. You shall discover, Count Villa- 
rosa, that there is such a thing as justice in England, 
and that a Spanish scowmdrel cannot abduct an 
English lady with impunity because he hides his 
face under a mask, You and your statellites have 





chosen to play the part of highwaymen. You dij 


j-your best to kill me; but luckily your shot only 


cost me the life of my best hunter. You shall satisfy 
the law for all of this.” 

“T am surprised,” replied the count, with perfect 
self-possession, “that a young gentleman who has 
such anintuitive perception of legal possibilities should 
not have adopted the professiomof the law. What emi- 
nence might you not expect to attain if you had any 
knowledge of the subject you are talking of! If you 
seek to implicate me in the outrage you complain of, 
you will have a very difficult task... You say you 
were set upon by masked ruffians. Can you identify 
them? You say that I, the Count of Villarosa, 
sought to kill you. Can you identify the person 
who committed the alleged assault, or the dress he 
wore? Your sister is found in my hunting lodge, 
I came down here to make arrangements for fitting 
it up and bringing my servants here, I find a lady 
in my room, whom I am very happy to meet, but 
whom, most assuredly, I had no hand in bringing 
here. I was as much surprised to find her here. as 
she was to find herself beneath my roof. I know 
nothing of English law, it is true, but the principles 
of justice are the same in all countries; and I must 
say, that in the case of Merriwell versus Villarosa, if 
it ever comes to trial, I consider the verdict will in- 
fallibly be for the defentiant. Far different will be 
the result if I bring your brother-in-law in court.” 

“ Mv brother-in-law!” exclaimed Merriwell. 

“Oh, Tom,” cried Lady Clara, “ you do not know 
what this man charges Charles with—nothing short 
of forgery.” 

“ Forgery!” cried Merriwell. 

“ Aye, forgery,’’said Villarosa, “ not a gentlemanly 
crime like shooting a man—but a vulgar commercial 
villany—a matter of pounds, shillings, .and pence, 
for which your pation of shopkeepers has exacted 
from parliament the death penalty.” 

* You shall bitterly repent this calumny against 
my relative!” cried Merriwell. 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Villarosa, “It is not to 
every one that a man discloses lis secret weapons, 
but 1 make an exception in your favour. Here is 
the document which has made, Sir Charles Etherege 
my bond-slave,” 

And he displayed the forged draft which had been 
already submitted to Lady Clara. 

* What do you think of it?” whispered the latter 
to her brother. 

“Think!” he muttered, “that I wish Charles were 
here to meet this charge.” 

“You are no friend of his, then,” said the count. 
“But whatever you wish, England is the lest place 
where Charles Etherege will show lis face while this 
paper is in existence.” 

He carefully secured the draft as he spoke. 

“Now, young gentleman,” he continued, “our 
relative positions are defined. ‘ihe moment you 
prefer a charge of attempted murder and abduction 
against me—that moment I lodge this paper, with 
my sworn deposition, in the hands of the atturney- 
general, and the fate of Sir Charles is sealed. Pre- 
sent, his life is forfeit; absent, his name blasted.” 

“ What do you ask?” inquired Merriwell, stunned 
by the disclosure and confounded by the cold 
audacity and self-possession of his antagonist. 

“ Only a truce—a suspension of armed hostilities 
for a few days. I will take no steps for a week, pro- 
vided you will remain inactive for that period.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Merriwell. ‘“ We must havo 
time for consultation,” he whispered to his sister ; 
“though I burn to wreak my vengeance on the cun- 
ning villain.” 

“T can offer you bat poor fare,” said the count, 
“ for my house is deserted. Yet I believe there is 
some choice wine in my cellar,” 

“Let us leave this dreadful place,” whispered 
Lady Clara. 

Without exchanging a single word with the count, 
Merriwell conducted his sister to the carriage, which 
had been repaired by this time. As hehad lost his 
horse he took a seat beside her. The other occupant 
of the vehicle was the lady’s maid, who had reco- 
vered from her fright and was full of the recent ad- 
venture. Her presence, of course, prevented any 
confidential conversation, but at the inn where they 
passed the night, the brother and sister were able 
to speak together unreservedly of the extra- 
ordinary events which had crowded the past few 
days. Lady Clara eloquently and indignantly spurned 
the charge against. her husband, but, loth as he was 
to believe anything derogatory to the honour of his 
old friend and brother-in-law, Merriwell did not share 
her convictions, at leastfully. 

“Clara,” said he, when they parted for the night, 
“this business will take me to Paris.” 

“ Then I go with you,” said Lady Clara. 

“ Not so, my dear sister, You must remain at the 
Hall. Charles would not thank me for bringing 
you. Your presence would fetter our actions. ‘here 
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ig no knowing what we may have to do, where we 
may have to go, in our efforts to foil this villain, and 
to escape the toils he has set for Charles. Remain 
at the Hall, and leave it on no consideration till you 
hear from me or both of us, or see us.” 

Very reluctantly did Lady Clara finally consent to 
this arrangement. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A rew mornings afterwards, the Count de Villa- 
rosa was seated in the elegant room of his London 
house, which we have already described, when his 
servant handed him a note, saying that the messenger 
was waiting an answer, 

The note was written in a feminine hand, and in 
French. It said ong A 3 

“MonsiguR LE ComTz,—It is said that your 
generosity equals your wealth, and that both are 
boundless. Emboldened by this a lady of rank, who 
bas met with unparalleled misfortunes, ventures to 
solicit the honour of an interview with you, and per- 
mission to tell her story and to prove that she is no 
adventuress, seeking to impose on a rich and honour- 
able man.’ 

The moment the count had finished reading this 
missive, he wrote on the back of a visiting card: 

“The Count de Villarosa will be happy to receive 
the lady who has honoured him by'a note.” 

The servant took the card and retired, but directly 
afterwards returned, showing in a lady, veiled and 
in deep mourning, and left her alone with his master. 

With a wild cry of surprise the visitor flung away 
ber veil, and throwing herself at the feet of the count 
embraced his knees. It was Coralline. 

“Ramon, my lost love! my heart's idol!” she cried, 
“is it you? Ah, Ramon, you come like a minister- 
ing angel! All my sufferings, all my privations are 
forgotten. Take me to your arms, my own true 
love !” 

Coralline was as beautiful as ever. Tho contours 
of her features were unchanged, the symmetry of her 
form was the same as of old, her smile was ag fasci- 
nating, the same false fire that so well simulated 
fiery passion, but was as cold as the glimmer of the 
ignis fatuus, shot from her splendid orbs—and yet 
= Spaniard felt only aversion for the lovely sup- 
pliant. 

He raised her coldly and placed her in a chair. 

“ What does the Marchioness de Montrose seek of 
the Count de Villarosa ?"” he asked. 

Coralline had always tears at her command. They 
sow welled forth and bedewed her cheeks, as she 
clasped her hands and said reproachfully : 

“Do you ask me, Ramon ?” 

“You have twice addressed me by that name,” re- 
plied the Spaniard. “I have laid it aside, together 
with many unpleasant memories associated with it 
and resumed my birth-right—the name and title 
of Julian, Count de Villarosa.” 

“I knew not that you were noble,” said Coralline. 

“Of course not,” answered the Spaniard. “ Had 
you known it you would have thought twice before 
you betrayed my love and bestowed your hand on 
the Marquis de Montrose. The Spanish grandee 
would have outweighed the French marquis.” 

“Do not name him,” said Coralline. “He perse- 
cuted me into accepting him, and took me, knowing 
that I was affianced to another. Then he deceived 
me as to his fortune. When he died—lost at sea—no- 
thing being ever heard of him or his ship—his estate 
was consumed by his debts. _ A fortune was left me 
in England by a distant relative, but the will has 
been contested and the expouses of litigation have 
consumed what money I had and what Lhave raised 
by the sale of my jewels—it was in desperation that 
I wrote to a supposed wealthy stranger in the hope of 
obtaining assistance.” 

“ Precisely, madam,” replied the Spaniard. “ And 
had the Count of Villarosa proved a stranger, as you 
Supposed, you would have lavished your blandish- 
ments on him as readily as on your former lover and 
accomplice!” 

“You are cruel and unjust to me!” cried Coralline, 
wringing her hands. ‘ You know that I love you— 
that I adored you even when the marquis obtained 
my unwilling hand.” 

The count looked at her sternly. 

_ “Do not,” said he, “ add to your crimes by ‘breath- 
ing one word against the memory of the late Mar- 
guis de Montrose, a man who honoured a creature 
like you in bestowing his name on you.” 

‘How did you learn to think so highly of him?” 
cried Coralline. 

From his own lips,” replied the count. 

; You knew him, then ?” asked Coralline. 

“1 killed him,” answered the count, gloomily. 

, You killed him!” exclaimed Coralline. 

‘Yes. Do not.affect a holy horror at the intelli- 
gence, for I slew him by your ordérs, or at least with 
your assent. But mark me, I did not murder him— 
ke had a chance for his life: Yet it was an accursed 





deed, and the memory of it haunts me daily, and 
gives me a foretaste of that perdition to which I am 
hastening, that doom to which your hand has im- 
pelled me.” 

“ My hand!” cried Coralline, faintly. 

“Yes, madam. Oh, deny it not, for I have pre- 
served the evidence through every danger and adven- 
ture. Look here.” 

And he held before her eyes the accusing lines, 
written by her own hand. : 

“My own true Lovze—Though wedded to 
another, my heart is yours. I long to fly to your 
arms, but my husband isa living barrier to our union. 
When. you bring me the news. of his death, you can 
claim the hand I plighted to you long before I saw 
this man, and you shall have it, as you already have 
my heart. 

“CORALLINE, MARQUISE DE Montross, 
née LASALLE.” 

Coralline was speechless ; she was in the power of 
this man, and this man no longer loved—nay, he 
spurned and hated her. She would have caught up 
& weapon and stretched him dead at her feet, but for 
fear of ‘the consequences. 

A knock at the door caused her hastily to resume 
her veil. It was the count’s servant, who came to 
say that some gentlemen were awaiting him in the 
drawing-room on urgent business. 

“TI will be down directly,” he said. “I suppose,” 
he muttered to himself, “that it is a message from 
that fool Merriwell. If he should challenge me, 
I have half a mind to accept and to give hima bitter 
lesson—though I had hoped my fighting days were 
over.” 

He descended to the drawing-room, where two 
stout and harsh-looking men advanced to meet him, 
two others remaining in the background, not imme- 
diately recognisable in the darkened room. 

One of the stout men advanced, and touching his 
hat, said: : 

‘* The Count de Villarosa, I believe ?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

“Then you are my prisoner,” said the Bow Street 
officer, for such he was, “And here is my warrant 
for arresting you. It’s all right.” 

‘* Here is some mistake,” said the count. 

“ Oh, there’s always a mistake in these cases—eh ?"” 
said the officer, turning te his colleague. 

“ Now, my friend,” said the officer, “if you behave 
peaceably and don’t resist, you shall be treated like 
agentleman. I've a carriage at the door, and we can 
drive quickly to his honour’s, all civil and business- 


‘like, you know.” 


“This is the Merriwell affair, I suppose,” said the 
count, rather incautiously. 

At this moment one of the persons in the back- 
ground advanced into the light. The moment the 
count cast his eyes on hit his countenance changed, 
and he gave a convulsive start. 

It was Gaspar Perez! 

“ D’ye twig that?” asked the officer, nudging his 
companion. 

Perez folded his arms, and speaking in Spanish 
addressed the outlaw. 

“T see you recognise me, Pedro Ramon,” he said. 
“It is long since we met and in a different scene, but 
we know each other too well to plead ignorance.” 

“You crept into my confidence,” retorted the 
count, “and for the purpose of betraying me—you 
are a spy and traitor.” 

“What I did { can justify before Heaven and 
man,” said the young sailor. “That you have so 
long escaped with impunity was no fault of mine. 
When I sprang from your vessel the splinter of a 
spar fell on my head and came near killing me. For 
weeks after I was received on board the Spanish 
frigate I lay between life and death, and when my 
days were spared my reason was clouded and my 
memory false. When I recovered my faculties 
wholly, I believed, like the rest, that you had cheated 
the gallows by drowning. Unable to follow my call- 
ing I took service on shore, and came to London 
with the Spanish ambassador. I saw and recog- 
nised you in tho street. Now you are in the hands 
of justice.” 

Had he spoken in English, doubtless the officers 
would have stopped him in the midst of the unguarded 
revelations which he poured forth with the unsus- 
picious frankness of a sailor. 

The count heard him out and then smiled. 

“ And is it on the unsupported testimony of one 
man who confesses to insanity that a Spanish gran- 
dee is to be arraigned for piracy ?” he asked. 

“ There is no possibility of escape for you. Even 
were the charge of piracy not proven, still your life 
is forfeited. There are hundreds of living wit- 
nesses who can identify you as Pedro Ramon, and 
Pedro Ramon is an outlaw who shed the blood of the 
King’s troops at St. Domingo, and whom the British 
government’ has pledged itself to surrender to 
Spain. Scorpion! the fire incloses you on every side.” 





“ When the scorpion is environed by flame he dies 
by his own sting,” muttered the count to himself. 

He fully recognised the truth of what Perez had 
asserted—namely, that he was a lost man, The scaf- 


' fold, the garrote, loomed visibly before him near at 


hand. The wealth that he had used like a fiend to 

buy men’s.souls and bodies, as he had bought up 

Walters and a hundred others, would not avail him 

~ his present straits, nor would his rank protect 
im. 

In the presence of this overwhelming calamity, 
his iron nerve gave way and he shook like a leaf. 
Nay, he would have fallen to the ground, had not an 
aged man advanced and sustained him. 

“ Father Ambrose!” cried the count, 

“Yes, unhappy man, one of your earliest and 
truest friends,” said the good priest. “When you 
disappeared from St. Domingo I returned to Spain, 
giving you up for lost. I am here as chaplain tothe 
Spanish embassy. Alas, Pedro—for I must still call 
you by that once-loved name—I cannot save you 
from the justice of man, but I can, you aiding, make 
your peace with Heaven. The justice of the world, 
which does not seek the destruction of the soul, will 
accord you time for preparation and repentance.” 

Villarosa roused himself. 

“ I thank you,” said he, grasping the priest’s hand, 
“You were ever my true friend. Gentlemen,” he 
added, addressing the officers, “ when you came here 
this morning, I was engaged with a lady on busi- 
ness entirely disconnected with that which brought 
you. I wish you would permit me to conclude my 
conference with her. I give you my word—the 
word of a Spanish nobleman—that I will not attempt 
to escape.” 

“Oh, for the matter of that,” replied the officer, 
“your house is surrounded. I’ve a mind to grant 
your request, but I can only allow you five minutes, 
and we must watch at the door of your room.” 

Followed by the two officers, by Perez, and the 
priest, Villarosa led the way upstairs and entered his 
room, leaving them in the hall. 

“ Time presses,” he said to Coralline. “ The brief 
interval of my absence has decided my fate. My 
career is over. Honour, wealth, hope, all gone, and 
Ia young man yet—and you the cause.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Coralline, surprised 
at his wild looks and words. 

“Simply that I am ruined—this time irretriov- 
ably.” 

He grasped her hand and gazed intently on her. 

“Coralline, you are beautiful,” he said, “ beautiful 
as the evil one. I was always a lover of the beauti- 
ful, and I am glad that my last look rests on one of 
nature’s masterpieces. You are fair as the Parian 
goddess that has bewitched the world, and, like her, 
all marble. That is a quaint fancy, by the way, of 
some of the barbaric potentates of the Orient.” 

“ What fancy?” asked Coralline, now thoroughly 
alarmed at his manner. 

“Why, when they die, to have their loveliest 
slaves slain and buried with them, only for company’s 
sake, Coralline. How should you like to share the 
bed—a very cold one—that I’m going to? Look on 
the wall—there hang fifty weapous—pistols, poniards, 
poisoned creeses. Choose the daintiest of the arms 
and bring it me.” 

The beautiful woman trembled in his grasp, for 
there was a menace of death in his eye, and she was 
about to cry out, when he placed his hands on her 
lips. 

ee Tush! I was but jesting. I would not harm you 
if my dagger’s point was at your heart. I spare 
your life, because I know it will be a burden to you, 
because you have nothing in the world left but your 
beauty, and that will be your curse and ruin.” 

He held up his left hand. 

“ Do you see this plain gold ring?” he asked. “TI 
meant that for our wedding-ring—it must serve a 
different purpose now.” 

He paused and drew forth a paper from his pocket. 

“The priest said something to me about repen- 
tance,” he muttered, moodily. “I have been a bad 
man, but not wholly bad. Had you been true, Coral- 
line, redemption had been within my power. . Even 
your husband admitted that, in my fallen state, [had 
some generous traits. You shall have the same 
opinion. Take this fatal paper that I showed you 
this morning. Found on my person, it might com- 
promise your safety. Take it and live. How mixed 
all our motives are! I spare you the gallows, some- 
what from pity, more, because I wish for you the 
curse of life.” 

Coralline eagerly grasped the paper he banded her 
and concealed it in her bosom. 

“What was I saying?” resumed the Spaniard. 
“Oh, I remember—my ring. It is a curious toy— 
hollow, and charged with deadly poison. I touch the 
spring—it liberates the poison, and ” 

He applied the ring to his lips, imbibed every drop 
of its contents, and then fell heavily to the floor. 
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The noise and a shriek from Coralline brought the 
party waiting outside into the room. 

Ambrose kneeled: beside the dying man. 

“ Only say that you have repented, ” he urged. 

“Thad forgotten—one thing”—gasped the outlaw. 
* This note—this draft—you see it has —— and 
cancelled. Give it to the person in whose favour it 
is drawn—Sir—Sir Charles—Etherege.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Ambrose, as he took the 
paper from the cold hand, and laid his hand upon 
the pulseless heart. 

The death of Villarosa did not save his: honour. 
His body was embalmed, taken to Spain, and identi- 
fied, and, as the remains of ‘an outlaw and: pirate, 
committed to a nameless and dishonoured grave in 
unconsecrated ground, His wealth, chiefly of jewels, 
was taken possession of by the Spanish government 
to await the claims of lawfal owuers, 

Coralline, poor, friendless, left to her own resources, 
led a career over which it is best.to draw a veil. 
Momentary splendours, eclipsed by yearsiof destitu- 
tion, and finally by loss of beauty and absolute: beg- 
gary, preceded the last scene--a death-bed in «a 
public hespital, accompanied by ali the horrors of 
shame and remorse. None knew, when the earth 
was heaped upon her pauper’s grave, that it covered 
the remains of the guilty but onee beantiful Mar- 
quise de Montrose. 

But brighter scenes await us. Father Ambrose, 
assoon as he could ascertain where Sir Charles 
Etherege was, sent him by post the draft surrendered 
by the dying outlaw. It reached its destination just 
as Merriwel! had arrived to demaud an:explanation 
of the baronet. 

That explanation was fully and frankly givem 

Sir Chavles had made the acquaintance of the 
Spaniard at a time when he was getting deeper and 
deeper involved iu financial difficulties. The count 
had won the confidence of the young man, and 
opened his purse to him, telling him to use it freely. 

Having incurred a debt of honour, amounting to 
a thousand pounds, which required immediate pay- 
ment, Sir Charles wrote to Villarosa, then absent 
from London, for the sum. 

The count wrote a very kind note in reply, saying 
how happy he was to accommodate his Bnglish 
friend, and inclosed the draft which, by an appa- 
rent oversight, he had omitted to siga. Sir Charles 
hastened to the private banker with whom the 
Spaniard kept his funds, showed the draft and ex- 
plained the mistake. 

The banker, though he knew Sir Charles per- 
fectly well, and the intimacy which existed between 
him and the count, positively refused to advance tlie 
money, 

Finally, when the young man was driven to. despe- 
ration, the banker offered to cash the draft, provided 
Sir Charles would sign the drawer’s name to the 
bottom. Desperate, confused, and without thinking 
of the consequences, Sir Charles consented, and got 
the money. 

Only too late, and after he had repaid the loan, 
was Sir Charles made aware that he had fallen a 
victim to a deliberate scheme planned by the 
Spaniard, with the banker for am accomplice, to 
ruin him and place him ly in the power of 
an unscrupulous villain. The technical.crime which 
he had been entrapped into committing would have 
cost him his life, had the charge been pressed against 
him. We have seen what a terrible use the outlaw 
attempted to make of this deadly weapon. 

When Sir Charles had concluded bis explanation, 
his brother-in-law shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Tt was an almost involuntary error, Charles,” he 
said, “and who can say for himself that, uader 
similar circumstances, he would not have fallen into 
the same trap? But there is noneed of my sister 
knowing this story.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Sir Charles, “I never 
had but this one secret from Clara, and, she must 
know the whole truth from my lips, Can Lhope that 
she will forgive me?” 

“ Try, her,” replied Merriwell, with a smile, 

They returned home as fast as post-horses. from 
Paris to Calais, a fair wind acrosa the channel, and 
oe best of nags,from Dover to Yorkshire could carry 
them. 

The transports of the lovers—forthey were lovers, 
though married—may be well left to the imagination. 

Once more the old Yorkshire hall assumed ite 
wonted garb of gaiety, as the current of true love, 
fretted in its course, resumed its. flow slong a quiet 
channel. 

Father Ambrose, bowed down with grief at the 
fate of one whom he had loved asa son, returned to 
Cadiz, and devoted the brief remainder of his, life to 
deeds of holy charity and love. 

Gaspar Perez, deciding to remainin England, after 
some changes of service, chanced to be engaged by 
Sir Charles, and thus became a frequent visitor at 
Merriwell Hall, He had learned to talk English 





fluently, and was a great favourite with the house- 
hold, who never tired of the thrilling narrative of 
his adventures while seeking to bring the- pirate of 
the Spanish Main to justice. 

THE END. 








FACETIA, 


Forcrste APPEAL.—A ~A boy was lately canes 
stealing currants, and was locked up in a dark clo 
set by the i ai The boy commenced’ begging 
most patheticall, rte be released, and after using’all 
the persnasion that his’ young mind could joven he 
proposed: “ Now, if you'll let me/out and sendfor: 
my father, he’ ll pay you for the currants and whip’ 
me besides.” The grocer could not withstand this 
appeal, and released the urchin. 

WANTED TO KNOW. 

The colour of the mind's eye. 

The flavour of the eup of bitterness. 

The size of,a piece of chalk.. 

The weight.of a load of sorrow. 

Is it murder to drown yeur, sorrows or te kill 
time? 

Is it bigamy fon o.masried man to become wedded, 
to his opinions 
- it es of family for.g man, to forsake, his 
evil ways? 

Is it suicide if you, bury yourself in thought or 
smother yonsnell § in grief ? 

A CRUEL WIDOW, 

Militiaman: “ Now, Widow Jones, behald me at 

ee feet in my rogimentals! You ‘ain't got the 
eart to refuse me now! I’ve become a member of 
the Crack Guards on purpose ta re on!” 

Widow Jones : “You. are ficent for a 
masquerade, but I’m busy ry inner now, so 
will have to postpone this fun till some evening— 
when—I will invite some friends: to enjoy it!” 

COMING LEGISLATION. 

Tr is generally understood that if the Bill which 
has been introduced into the House of Commons, 
requiring railway companies to. provide hot-water 
tins for third and second-class passengers in severe 
weather becomes law, it will be followed’ up’ by 
other measures equally neeessary for the comfort 
and convenience of the public. 

The following are afew of the Bills stated to be: 
in active preparation :— 

A Bill to oblige railway companies to have the 
doors of their carriages closed quietly and gently, 
and not slammed with the noise and violence now 
annoyingly customary. 

A Bill to compel omnibus passengers, to: pay their 
fare before they leave the conveyance, or, af, least, 
to be ready to tender it when they en ond not 
to detain, the vehicle while they all: their 
pockets for their purses, or request oan te half- 
a-sovereign. 

A Bill to restrain young persons under ‘twelve 
from driving their hoops along the public pavement. 

A Bill to prevent women wearing colours unsuit- 
able to their complexion, and generally from ad 
ing such prevailing fashions in dregs as are not 
coming to their age and appearance. 

A Bil! to put down encores at public coneerts and 
entertainments. 

A Bill to abolish all fees and gratuities at theatres 
and other places of Pn nprrene and to regulate and 
restrict calls before the curtain. 

A Bill to make cohmahaely the presence of a 
railway director or high official in every passenger 
train. 

A Bill constituting it a punishable. offence to in- 
troduce a manufactured article as wime, under the 
designation af port, sherry, or champagne, when it 
is not = sherry, or champagne. 

A Bi disestablish the weather as) a topie: of 
conversation. 


A Bill for the introduction of a new set. of figures, | Sunday 


int She gnpee te. [thousand 
for the better regulation of myeenaiineth, 


ae and for the more rational observance of 
Christmas.—Punch. 
RESTLESS ROBERT, 

No keeping that boy Bob quiet! 

First, ha mace us Reve all our assessed taxes in 
TRNAS, BP so did the tax-payer out of five 
rs’ fae in a year, pocketing by the d 
a millions in advance. Now he insists on the 
bank’s ee dividends DP sagas d andso makes the 
a er a present of a quarter’s interest, or 

something very like two mi in 
Pas 2: us to set the doutewr against the 

Unluckily, we all pay taxes, but we don’t all draw 
dividends.—Pwich. 

IN THE Lapis’ GaniEeRry.—Mrs. Malaprop is 
unable to understand why in the House of Com- 
mons they talk of their eyes and their nose. She 
says she was brought. up to say noses.—Punch. 

“Ir is a standing sala; ah negr cheat? said one 
clergyman to another, ‘for the sexton to wake up 
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any man. that he sees asleep. * “E-think,”’ replied 
the other, ‘ ‘that it would be better: for the sexuee 
Sopot ot att asent ae hee 


two, grows 
melancholy, reads poetry, and; at. the moon; 
is nervous about his necktie and his..gloves; con. 
sults his aunt as to what kind of hat girls most ad. 
mire; changes the style of hie frequently, but is 
never satisfied. His, countenance is as shangpeble 
as his necktie: now she has smiled, and he is ra. 
diant ; now she has fro ,and he wears a fur. 
rowed. brow, and looks in at the apothecary’s win. 
dows and thinks of laudanum. He resolves to 
settle down, and limits himself as to he ee If his 
laundress sends him home a bosom. not quite per. 
fect, it grieves him to the heart's core. He passes 
a most golden haired damsel without a glance. He 
would like very niuch to'work hard and make a for. 
tune, but he Sansa do it: Bas i surreptitiously 
to so-called elai ho’ describe “ a light. 
Snapivatuns Yo youre ac aay te her face turned your 
——— sir, neue heart-in' your hand.’ He smiles 
looks happy. Then: you may be sure that he 
has ae in his bosom a certain carte de visite, 
and that the original of the picture has blushingly 
advised him: to “ask:pa.’’. . 


Elderly Pardy: “Would 9 m. believe it,? Mrs. 
Candour told my wife's "a, wife that I was ao 
bore ? Now, oon a large, I ask. tig such an accu- 
sation is acti like to, teach her 
better,. bk the, law, if it’s sasibie 4? 

Lawyer : ell! if you. want advice come to my 
office. I came hene for recreation, Good evening!” 

LEARNING FOR LADIES 

HERE is an pang pele of intelligence. We 
Degen t it from our fashionable seacher, the Court Cir- 
cular: 

“M. J. Peyritsch has read before the Academy of 
jwienae. 8 a paper ‘On the Morphology of the. Umhel- 

ere 

We wonder what are the ideas conveyed by these 
feahbeachha Uabennpectia” "Takeas; Moe wench te 
fas le contem n ow much the 
wiser will most youneinhes be, even if we strive to 
help them to some Aare Sewell the matter, by dig- 
ging up the Greek and Latin roots of these fine 
words? Will Miss Smith or Miss Tomkins conde. 
scend to. avow Loe enligh —_ if we tell her that 
‘** morphology” is derived from two Greek words, 
the one morphe, meaning “‘ form’? or * figure,” the 
other, logos, meaning “ Sword’? or: “speech ;” and 

that the word “ vt ambelligerm” is compounded of two 
Tots words, wnbelia, shade or parasol, and fero, I 
bear or carry ? We fear such, explanation will but 
serve still more to puzzle those young ladies, and 
lead them to i that the neranen rstoance' has 
been deliv: oe of speech, or 
slang, Say ras tee ay mn er ladies, who, 
being umbellifera, all earry parasols.—Punch, 

DRESSING FOB A PARTY. 

Fis'st Bachelor.— How can you get yonsell up to 
look like a waiter i in a Frengh restauran 

Second, Do.—‘* Because it is the. tuahion, and the 
girl I’m after is.a fashionable one. But wait until 
after I’m married, you will never see me im a swal- 
low-tailed coat!’” 

AN old woman received.a letter, and supposing it 
to be from one of her aijsent song, she on a 
person to readit to her. He peed began to 
read—* Dear mother,” then making a stop to find 
out what followed’ (as the writing was rather bad), 
the old lady exclaimed : ‘0, ‘tis my poor Jerry ; he 
always stuttered!’’ 

Tey have a new style of gambling in Paris, 
which does not require exhaustive mental exertion. 
Parties seated at a window or on a balcony bet on 
ithe colour of the horses passing. ‘Thus, “ ono 
‘hundred francs that the fifth carriage which. passes 
an ate ne = and soon, ‘Two or three 

thr ra ig at the Grand Hotel.lost twelve 


Wary do 
— they 
ScRAPS FROM THE GOTHAM, 


whiten. thei 
the et will make them go of. 
GazerTx.—The 
‘gentleman who ran his, eye over a coach and four 


rses the other day has hese, paswnader, 98 an 9°t 
‘of justice, to Te ie coach and horses to run 
over his eye. He didn’t seem. to like it, and says 
‘he tgs see it at all. ‘ es ™ 

oung man who was, un an. improssio 
oa week has come out all right, He thinks he 
tthe pull, but Sate age bana We 
not press him f for them, 
NOT A BAD SHOT. 

An Indian nn papas av sinhes that :— 
“Mr. H eran ae well-Enown crack 
shot, Mr. "Horatio Host, for the fourth time in 
8 p of India.” 
make ‘Ercles 

i Shakspeare says ‘he proves suecess- 
ful hv te Inbournite4he = next three years, he will 
be as famous as his ancient ther.—Fun. 
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have set everybody crazy to,cut throngh isthmuses! 
The Americar, peers announee that the Isthmus 
of’Darien is to surveyed with a view to bisec« 
tion, and now. news comes; from Athens that the 
Tsthmus of Corinth is also to be operated upom 
The thing will get so common that we shall expect 
to fin® enterprising engineers advertising @ la 
pruised oats business—“ Do you cut your, isth- 
wuses P?°—Fun. . 

“NO USE TALKING.” " 

A young enthusiast, was ng to. his, intended 
a few evenings since, urging to, consent to: a 
speedy marriage, and a. start to. spend the houey- 
moon in California. 

“T tell you,” said he, his face glowing with en- 
thusiasm, “ California is the paradise of this earth. 
There’s no use talking.” 


“No use talking!” exclaimed the lady, with a, 


look of some surprise. 

“No use ing,” he, repeated, 

Well, if there’s no use talking,” said the lady, 
“ what in the name_.of;common sense, do you waat 
with women there? I. don’t go.” 

A Lares Pocker.—‘tGentlemen of the jury,” 
said an Irish barrister, “it will be for you to say 
whether the defendant shall be allowed to come into 
court with erm A footsteps, with the cloak of 
hypocrisy in his mouth, and to wire-draw three bul- 
locks out of my client’s pocket without impunity,” 

Miss Green.“ So you.admire that affected flirt, 
Florence Vane? Why, she’sall, made up! Nearly 
all that:hair is false, and her complexion is all. put 
on, and as to her figure, she laces to distraction, and 
—no matter; Ionly wish to give you frienly cau- 
tion. One never gets thanked for a good action!” 


A POSER, 

A Boy once complained of his bedfellow for taking 
half of the. bed,, . 

“ And why not ?” said his mother, “ he is entitled 
to half,.is: he not, my son?” 

“ Yes, certainly; mother,” said the aggrieved boy, 
“but how would “you like to have him take out 
the soft for his‘half? He insists upon haying his 
half out of the middle of the bed, and I’m obliged 
to sleep on both sides of him.” 

Tue Youne AND THE OLD Lion—The. Cham- 
pionship of Billiards.—The Young and the Old Lion, 
in the persons of William Cook and John Roberts, 
have met and have fought together. The struggle 
was grand ;—the spectacle-was grand likewise. A 
crowded Colosseum, that thundered its vehement 
plaudits, ericouraged and urged on a sturdy veteran 
and a dauntless boy. Forward springs the boy! 


after him, nothin oo ; pursues the veteran. 
Catches him! ‘and, ho ing him for a brief space, 
in’ escape ‘ar, far off, behold the 


sees him . 
boy! Slowly, slowly, yet grandly, see the veteran 
toil after him, him again !—just on the 
confines of victory—and the cheers ringing out in 
St. James’s Hall, might be heard far up the street. 
Again does the boy break away! Again does the 
veteran pursue him!’ This time, however, the brave 
old player cannot reach after .and hold him—him, 
who, presently, amid an enthusiastic roar of eheer- 
ing, makes the last losing hazard; and lands him- 
self, by 117 points in 1,200; Champion of England ! 
A boy of twenty-one years! ‘Honour to him. 
Honour to both,. "T'was a.grand struggle, and the 
oS Lion, though conquered, fought grandly.— Will- 
0 -the- Wisp. 

A Quanirrep Tracner.—The following: is said 
to be a verbatim copy of an application made to the 
Truro Board of Guardians for an appointment as 
industrial teacher in the workhouse :—‘‘fabdA 1870, 
Sir I Offer myself to you for that place to. the board 
which I am-wall quilfide for my adge is 402.’" 








WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 

Epucarton is not confined. to: books and schooling, 
ard that @ man unschooled is wholly wnedueated ig 
not true. With children we think’ world-knowledge 
should be gathered before book-learning. A child 
born into this world wants first a knowledge of the 
world around him in forms, of life and-land, growth 


and ground, birds, beasts, insects, trées, and. flowers, | 


weeds, and minerals; snd.a good knowledge of open 


world things becomes a good ground for the building }, 


of higher beok-lore, and without it the more: foreign 
knowledge is less readily taken. A yonth may be high 
in the drama of France, or the histury, of Rome, or 
the Fauna or Flora of the tropics, and may hardly 
know the birds or wild flowers of his neighbourhood ; 
and, whereas it is a help to the learner to be told that 
such an animal or bird or plant of another land is 
like one that he well, knows about him, it is no help 
for him who knows not the English fellow to it. 
Poets do sometimes write for English readers that 
Somebody's lips’ are as red as ruby, or that some- 
thing is as clear as crystal; but, if ‘they know not 
what is ruby or crystal, it would be clearer.to say as 
red as holly berries, or as clear as a raindrop. ‘ 

© may seppose that-a-house father is very fond 
of art. aud has well behung bia walls with paintings, 


which, though he is;not. rich enough to buy names, 
jaxe fair works, of art, and bis children grow upamid 
| these: paintings, and, from day to day; see the» and 
hear from him some notes on drawing, treatment, 
handling, colouring, tone, and the canons of art, and 
styles of masters; and when they go to a gallery, 
then, instead of staring dumbly at works of which 
they could say nothing in wisdom, they can enjoy 
them and speak not sillily of their qualities. Is: not 
this home training in art an education? As far as 
it is'so, it shows that schooling is not the only educa- 
tion, and that we cannot fairly hold that no man can 
be educated unless, he have for so many years elbowed 
a desk, and holden his book in a class. 

Among skills untaught by book is the skill won 
by practice of “learning how to learn,” or the short 
ways of reaching the truths of a new branch or step 
of knowledge, As ina ripeness of the knowledge of 
comparative,anatomy, a man sees: most of a whole 
animal from a@ jaw, as ew wngue leonem, and in speech- 
lore a glance yt the case endings of a noun, or the 
time tokens of a verb, or the word setting of a. sentence, 
opens a great scope of the whole speech, Let me 
see, thinks the. man of speech-lore, how such a case 
is met in this tongue, and I shall have learnt how to 
treat a hundred more. In our weighing of the good 
of education we should try to settle which onght to 
be the first and other following kinds of knowledge, 
or the order in which they should be taught, so that 
children, who. cannot be kept long at school, should 
have, for their school time, those that would be of 
most good to them, 





FREE, 


Is it so that we meet again, 
Oh, maid with the beautiful eyes ? 

I have cherished through years of pain 
Old hopes and old memories ; 

And you greet. me: with calm disdain, 
And the look of:a cold surprise. 


Perhaps it is. better so; 

But I had not learned to forget 
That our whispers. were sad and low, 

And our foolish eyes were wet, 
And we trembled—long ago, 

The last time that we met. 


When we yielded our passive boat 
To the will of the mighty stream ; 

When we watched the lilies afloat, 
Saw ihe stars of summer gleam, 

And the nightingale’s thrilling note 
Was the melody of our dream. 


ShalLI tell you the word you said 
At the witching hour ef night, 
As we passed from the willow glade 
Oat inte the waters bright, 
From the true and tender shade 

To the ccld and elfish light ? 


Shall I tell you that little word 
The tife of my life has been ; 

That nothing these ears have heard, 
And nothing these eyes have seen, 

The depth of my heart has stirred 
Like your memory, Geraldine? 


It was.but a vision of youth, 
Your careless voice will say, 

To dream that 4 woman's truth 
Could Jast for'a summer’s@lay 5 

And I thank you, for in sooth 
That fancy has fled away. 


I have loved, and I was wrong ; 
But upon me a spell was cast, 
And to-day, like an idle song, 
The hope of a life has past-— 
The enchantress that held me long 
Has broken her charm at last. 
C. A, L. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


New Mopz or Purirrine Suaar.—Monosulphite 
of lime is now being employed in the manufacture of 
sugar. The salt, which is nearly insoluble in water, 
is added to the crude cane-juice, and the: effect is 
said to be that the nitrogenous matters become 
insoluble, and can be removed in the scum. It. is 
possible that this re-agent may be found useful in 
the purification of other organic compounds. 

Counr Puaister.—It is so easy to make this 
article, and so difficult to purchase it. genuine, that 
the process should be known in every household, 
Soak bruised isinglass in a little warm water for 
24 hours; then evaporate nearly all the water by 
gentle heat, dissolve the residue im a little proof 
spirits of wine, and strain the whole through a piece 
of open linen, The strained mass should be a thick 








wooden frame, and fix it tight with tacks or pack- 
thread. Melt the jelly, and apply it to the silk 
thinly and evenly with a badger-hair brush. A 
second coating must.be applied when the first has 
dried, When both are dry, cover the whole surface 
with two or three coatings of balsam of Peru, applied 
in the same way. Plaister thus made is very pliable, 
and never breaks, 

To Sorren Purry AND Remove Parnt.—To 
destroy paint on old doors, &c., and to soften putty 
in window-frames, so that the glass. may he taken 
out without breakage or cutting, take 1 lb. of Ameri~ 
can peerlash, 3 lbs. of quick stone lime, slack the 
lime in water, then add the pearlash, and make the 
whole about the consistence of paint. Apply it to 
both sides of the glass, and let it remain. for twelve 
‘hours, when the putty will be so softened that the 
glass may be taken out of the frame without being 
cut, and with the greatest facility. To destroy paint 
lay the above over the whole: body. of the work 
which is required to be cleaned with an old brash 
(as it will spoil a new one), let it. remain for twelve 
or fourteen hours, when the paint can be easily 
seraped off.. This recipe has been used by a trades- 
man, a painter and glazier by-trade, for years. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue statistics of the Board of Trade lately issued 
contain some items of information of rather serious 
import as regards the meat supplies. Jt seems that 
in 1869 we possessed 700,000 cattle, 350,000. pigs, 
and 1,110,000 sheep less than we hed in 1868, On 
the other hand, there was a considerable imerease 
both in corn and grass crops, The numberof acres 
under corn crops in 1869, was 7,785,033, as against 
7,499;218 im 1868, while the average of the green 
crops was increased by 174,079, a large piohiertions of 
which consisted of peas. 

TRADE witH AusTRALIA.—Our exports to Aus- 
tralia will show a large increase in 1869 when the 
accounts are made up. Accordingto the Board of 
Trade accounts, the declared value of the exports to 
Australia of British and Irish produce and manutac- 
tures in the first ten months of that year was 
10,799,6894., being an increase of 1,426,798/. ower the 
amount for the corresponding period ef 1868, and of 
3,229,4761. over the corresponding period of 1867. 
The increase extends to every one of the seven Aus- 
tralian colonies. For New Zealand the value this 
year is 1,415,6641, an inorease of 146,099. over 1868, 
and of nearly the same amount ever 1867. For 
South Anstralia,the value is, 1,165,9221, am increase 
of 183,6522. over 1868, and 434,426/. over 1867. For 
New South Wales the amount is 2,540;517/., an in- 
crease -of 306,564). over 1868, and of 947,4937. over 
1867.- For Victoria the value is 5,015,557/., an in- 
crease of 698,270/, over 1868, and of 1,522,706/. over 
1867. “The exports to the other three colonies— 
Queensland, ‘Tasmania, and West Australia—are 
smaller in amount, but all show an increase. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue PosraL System or ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
—A postal convention has been signed by the 
British and French Governments, in accordance with 
which the rate of postage is reduced to 30 cents 
(3d.), Arrangements are being prepared for the 
establishment between the two countries of a system 
of post-office orders for amounts not exceeding 250 
francs. 

Winpsor Castiz.—The occupants of the houses 
in the Horse-shoe Cloisters at Windsor Castle have 
received orders to vacate them as soon as possible, so 
that the work of restoration in the timber and her- 
ring-bone brickwork style, which may now be seen 
in many parts of the building, may be com- 
menced. Under theskilful hand of Mr. G. Scott, a 
portion of the castle, long a disfigurement, will bhe- 
come one of its most pleasing features. 

IncrEASED ConsumPTION oF Winz.—The con- 
sumption of French wine in Great Britain has in— 
ereased about eightfold in ten years; the consmnp- 
tion of Spanish wines (chiefly sherries) has more 
than doubled; there has been a very large increaso 
in. the consumption of Portuguese and. other foreign 
wines ; but the importation of British colonial wines 
has almost ceased. ‘The annual expenditure on wine 
is almost as ising as the quantity consumed, 
and furnishes a remarkable illustration of the amount 
of surplus wealth in this country devoted to purposes 
of luxurious living. ‘Taking the cousumption of 
French wines to be in the preportion of two-thirds 
claret and one-third champegne—the estimate of a 
large London wine merchant—we find the probable 
exnenditure amounted to 12,987,927/, in. the year 











jelly when cool. Now, extend a piece of silk gn a 


1868. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. A.—The handwriting will do. 

C. S.—It is better not to publish your misfortunes, 

P. B. O'F.’s communication has been received. 

Tommy Dopp.—We cannot find any traces of the poem 
about the “ seven little boys.” 

H.—A mixture of emery and oil will answer your pur- 
pose. Apply carefully with a piece of wash-leather. 

B. A. D —The lines entitled “Far Away—Far Away" 
are declined with thanks 

Frayx.—Abn's First French Course is the best book for 
a beginner. 

Evunicz.—The right side is the side held towards the 
worker. 

La Stncerrre.—It is a subject entirely for the author’s 
consideration, who doubtless takes a different view of 
the matter. 


Inox.—Before the ornaments leave your warehouse, 
rub them with a mixture consisting of equa) parts of co- 
pal varnish and turpentine, to which add a small quan- 
tity of the best olive oil. 

G. Vrrsox.—It appears to us that you know as much 
about the house in question as can be known, and cer- 
— a great deal more than isknown to many. Weare 
unable to add to your stock of information 

Josrru B.—Mrs. Elmsley was murderedin the autumn 
of 1860. The trial of her murderer, James Mullens, took 
place on the 25th October, 1860, and he was executed at 
the Old Bailey on the 19th of the following month. 

B. B. B.—Soap is calculated to irritate the parts to 
which the tweezers have been applied ; whereas milk of 
roses will produce softness, alleviate the inflammation, 
and cleanse at the same time. 


J. W.—Apply to the railway booking office which is 
nearest to your residence. You will have to declare the 
value of the article you propose to send, in order to fix 
the office with responsibility for its proper transit. 

S. J.—The verses “‘ Abide with Me” and “‘ Our Hea- 
venly Home” are by no means devoid of merit ; but bein: 
mnsuitable for our columns, they are declined wit 
thanks. 

Mavup and L1zz1r.—The application of glycerine is ser” 
viceable. The colours are dark brown, and light golden. 
Handwriting very good. Wash the face with elder-flower 
water. ‘ 

H. K. (Crewe).—The dissolution of the ingredients of 
the polish is effected by simply mixing them together; 
peo hy ey time = be aster 4 for this process. The 

ish is not applicable to pai work ; for this, varnish 
Should be used. oo | . 

Oxtve and Netiy.—Colour of Olive’s hair, brown; of 
Nelly’s, auburn. The handwriting of one is as good as 
that of the other; both need improvement. The adver- 
= are serious intimations of a very prevalent 
wan 

Cinny.—Circassian cream may be made in this wise: 
Half a pint of almond emulsion, one drachm of essence 
of almonds, four grains of bichloride of mercury, and 
half a pint of spirits of wine. You can add any perfume 
you may prefer. 

J. J. L.—As to coats, the etiquette is, that dress-coats 
are worn at dinners, balls, theatres, at all visits of cere- 
mony, and in the evening generally. Frock-coats are 
worn at weddings, breakfasts, morning concerts, pic- 
a when walking or riding, and generally until dinner 

ime. 

M. B. pe A—1. Relief can be obtained by binding ad- 
hesive plaster over the place. 2. They must be squeezed 
out, and their recurrence prevented by medicine, a regu- 
lated diet, and exercise in the open air. 3. In a young 
person knock-knees may be cured by using, when sitting 
or in bed, a double-armed crutch between the knees. 

Cuartts J.—It is not usually considered a recc 
dation for a gentleman to dilate to a lady whom he pro- 
poses to woo upon the fact that ‘“‘he was once in love.” 
Apart from this, however, our correspondent should 
have confined himself to a single response, and should 
have been less careless in penning his description, which 
is inconsistent in more respects than one. 

S. T. E. A.—We suppose that your question is inten- 
ded to obtain what is called the astrological aspect of 
the heavens at the times you have enumerated. e can- 
not go into this matter for you, because the pretensions 
of astrology to a science have long since been exploded, 
to say nothing of the Act of Parliament directed against 
those who may attempt by this means to impose upon 
or deceive any of her Majesty’s subjects. Think less of 

tecedent circumst 

















what is called destiny and 
2 





think nine: od your ween seemies, ww aed or 

means w are now at your 

pagan. Employ those means, asian and truth- 
y. 

Cis.—The breath and teeth may always be kept per- 
fectly inoffensive and clean by taking three or four times 
adaya cup of camomile tea, and using the following 
tooth-powr r daily: Powdered cuttlefish, 2 drachms; 

wdered myrrh, half a drachm; carbonate of soda, 1 

rachm ; charcoal powder, 1 ounce. 

Joun BariEeycory.—Cocculus indicus is the fruit of an 
East Indian tree. As to whether its use instead of hops 
in the manufacture of beer is poisonous or not, you may 
judge from the fact that if a few handfuls of it und to 
powder be thrown into a fishpond, the fish will in a short 
time come to the surface in a poisoned state. It has the 
same deleterious effect ina less degree when used sn beer, 
to which it gives its intoxicating quality. 7 

T. R. Witsox.—Upon Tropical Botany can consult 
“Oliver's Flora of Tropical Africa,” bbs; “*Seeman's 
Description of the Plants of the Fiji Islands,” ten parts 
15s. each ; “* Bentham’s Plants of Hong Kong,” 16s. ; and 
‘* Grisebach’s Flora of the British West Indian Islands, 
37s 6d. The native country of the Agave. or American 
aloe is the whole of Tropical America. From those re- 
gions it has been transferred to other countries, espe- 
cially to Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 

Leurertn.—1. The offices of the College of Preceptors 
are at 42, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 2. The prelimi- 
nary examination is confined to English grammar and 
composition, English history, geography, and one 
foreign language. Candidates for membership must, in 
addition, be engaged in education, be p and re- 
commended by three members of the college, and must 
sign an agreement to conform tothe regulations of the 
collene: Again, ladies must have the approbation of the 
ladies’ committee. 3. Yes. 4 Wash with soap and water, 
then apply some whitning, and afterwards rub the whit- 
ning off. 

p ‘ LONELY AND COLD. 


Lonely and cold in this bleak winter night, 
Hungry and weary and wet to the skin ; 
Yet all around me are flashes of light, silt 
Mansions with splendour and comfort within ; 
Shops with their manifold luxuries spread, 
Bright, costly treasures of silver and gold ; 
Yet I am shivering, wanting for bread, \ 
Comfortless, weary, lonely and cold. 
Lonely and cold, lonely and cold, 
Oh, what it is to be lonely and cold! 


Lonely and cold, yet willing to work, 
Weary and footsore with seeking ceeploy 3 
Not een the hardest of labour I'd shirk, 
But mony | embrace it—aye, bail it with joy. 
Beg—must I beg? No, | cannot for shame. 
Little by little my all I have sold, 
Nothing is left but a weak, wasted frame, 
Worn out with fasting, lonely and cold. 
Lovely and cold, lonely and cold, 
Rich men, oh, succour the lonely and cold! 


Lonely and cold in the street and the square, 
Slinking along with a dull, listless 5 
Watch d by the guardian of night with a stare 
Suspicions of felony plain in his face; 
Pass‘d by the crowd Lge ree | by without heed, 
By the timid avoided, thrust aside by the bold. 
Oh, how a poor wand’rer’s heartstrings do bleed, 
When comfortless, homeless, lonely and cold. 
Lonely and cold, lonely and oe 
Kind Heaven, look down on the lonely and cold! 


Lonely and cold ! oh, *twere better by far 
To be out in the forest than here in the town; 
To be out where the trees and the fair meadows are, 
Afar from the sneer and the taunt and the frown ; 
For the rigour of winter is kind when compared 
To the hearts of the worldly encrusted with gold; 
No insult is there, for the feelings are s' t 
Though comfortless, weary, lonely and cold. 
Lonely and cold, lonely andcold, ~- 
Kind angels, look down on the lonely and er 


Store NewinectoN.—The handwriting is tolerable. It 
would improve, if ev day you wrote out 
some extracts from any useful or interesting book. The 
(cumenical Council now sitting at Rome is an assembly 
of bishops from all parts of the world, who have,met to 
discuss matters of eye faith and practice; and who 
propose, if possible, to lay down rules of religion which 
Shall be universally observed by their flocks. A council 
of a similar description has not, until now, met since the 
year 1563. That council was called the Council of Trent, 
and with some interruptions sat for eighteen years. 

Lorrtz, fair, pretty, and affectionate. Respondent 
must be tall, handsome, not more than twenty-six, and 
have a small income, 

Syowprop, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., light curly hair, violet 
eyes, Soe chin, fair, ladylike, with a few hundred 
pounds. Respondent must be kind hearted, gentlemanly, 
and fond of home. 

R. J. (a mechanic), twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, 
steady, and of a loving disposition. Respondent must be 
fair, and fond of home. 

W., twenty-two, 5 ft.7in., light complexion, sandy hair, 
fond of home; a hanic in constant work. Respondent 
— be fair, not more than twenty-three, and fond of 

ome, 

Minnie and Jane L. (sisters), both tall, fair, domesti- 
cated, and have something towards housekeeping; Minnie 
is over thirty, Jane near thirty. Respondents must be 
tall, sober, and steady men. ! 

W. G., 5ft. 1ljin., dark, good Jooking, apd has an in- 
come of 300!.a year. Respondent must be dark, of middle 
=e a lady with 2001.a year, and fond of home and 
music. 

W.E. C., 6ft. lhin., fuir, looking, whiskers, mous- 
tache, with an income of -ayear. Respondent must 
be fair, good looking, sweet ;tempered, fond of home and 
music, and have a small income. 

8S, A. W., twenty-seven, fp 















{Apnit 1, 1879, 
tall, and good looking. Respondent should be a 
chanic, dark, rather tall, and steady ; age from twenty. 
eight to thirty. 


Karz Marr, eighteen, 5ft. 2in., fair complexion, affec 
tionate, and possessed of a fair share of common sense, 
Respondent must be about the same ogee respectable, 
neneurelnns and able to earn a living for himself ang 
wife. 

Trz, twenty-one, tall, dark, affectionate, and_domesti. 
cated. Respondent must be dark, tall, over twenty, re. 
spectable, good tempered, and steady ; a sailor preferred, 

R.C. P. (a seaman in the R.N.), twenty-two, 5ft. din, 
fair, light hair and eyes, and good jooking. Respondent 
_- be fair, good looking, not over twenty, and fond of 

me. 


A.5S., twenty-three, 5ft: 64in., fair, gray eyes, and dark 
hair; in H.M. Navy. Respovdent must be of medium 
height, not over twenty-two, fair, and good tempered. 

Bessi£ L., twenty, short, good looking, fair complexion 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, loving. fond of music, av 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
tall, handsome, amiable, and fond of home; a tradesman 
witb a small income preferred. 


Jute and CxaRa (friends), both seventeen, tall, dark, 
Respondents 


and good looking, with small fortunes. en 
an = lag tall, dark, good looking, and not more than 
wenty. 


JI. W.(a le mechanic), twenty-two, medium 
height, fair, slight build, with a true heart. Respondent 
must not excecd the above age, must reside in Dublin, 
and be good and loving. 

Kate and Nettie C. (sisters).—"* Kate,” twenty, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, good ee ae 7 and domesticated, 
** Nellie,” eighteen, medium eight, fair, blue eyes, ami- 
> loving. Respondent must be respectably con- 
nected. . j 

Sense eck at heen Gonnementeh, aud cumeceaty 
and eyes, fond o eal 

ucated. Rasecadeak maak be about the same . 
mechanic preferred. ‘‘M. D.,” twenty-one, short, light 
hair and eyes, fond of home. Respondent must be tall, 
os the same age, and fond of home; a mechanic pre- 

erred, 

True Brive, twenty-six, fair, and good looking. Re- 
spondent must be about a teen, dark, pretty, and in- 
clined to marry a sailor in H.M. service. ed, 

Marr Anné, eighteen, brown hair Seqnestion and 
loving. Respondent must be tall, ‘dar » g00d looking, 
respectable, fond of home, with a good income; age 
about twenty-one: 

ADELAIDE (a Jewess), seventeen, fair complexion, 
light curly hair, accomplished, dom and loving. 
Respondent must be a Jew, good looking, respectable, 
with a good income ; age about twenty. 


ComMuNICcATIONS RECEIVED: 


Pretrr is nded to by—“ W. H. A.” 
C. F. by—“ Miss E.,” twenty-six, 5ft. 7in-, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, affectionate domesticated. 


an 
’ Evetrn by—‘‘ J. D.,” w the 
quirements, and wishes to hear from Evelyn. 
T. B. by—‘* Daisy,” nineteen, fair, blue eyes, a good 
pianiste, and fond of home ; she will have money when of 


age. 

FatTurvut by—“ Jasmine,” twenty-five, 5ft. din, dark 
hair and eyes, and domesticated. 

G. N by—*C. M. K.,”’ seventeen, 5ft. lin., slight figure, 
dark hair, fair complexion, hazel eyes, fond of music and 
drawing, and of good family. Would like G. N.’ , 

wei een tae reat, Mae at 
e ani LC.” wx ir 
pp her tall, berful, and fond of Yat and—* Lilly 
S.,” hazel eyes, dark hair, and cheerful. 

Mase. HamMItton Say Markham,” thirty-nine, good 
looking, and kind. Wishes for the carte and address of 
Mabel; and—“ Ralph,” 5ft. 10}in., dark curly hair, good 


eg anda m. Wishes to exchange cartes. 
M. M. R. by—“ Polly,” seventeen, medium height, fair, 
fond of music, and kind hearted ; and—“* Minnie,” eigh- 


en, fair, domesticated, fond of music, and of a very 
hoppy dis 
ERNE 


pone. 
—*‘ Polly,” good tempered, very affectionate, 
can cook, ' do pan | connected with the manage- 
ment of ‘a - _ ys re 2 a eee or ox 
dium height, dark, good looking, capa of cook- 
ing adinner. Wishes to exchange cartes ;—‘* May,” dark 
brown hair, light blue eyes, fond of home, and able to 
cook a dinner ;—“ M. L.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 3in. fair, do- 
mesticated, able to cook a dinner, is a tradesman’s 
daughter ;—‘‘ Eliza,” fair complexion, very amiable, and 
domesticated ; and—“ Elizabeth,” twenty-four, 5ft. 2in., 
fair, auburn hair, fond of home, and dumesticated. 
Viotet desires the cartes of the two gentlemen who 
responded to her in No. 356. 

‘ANSY and Daisy wish to hear from “P. T, E,” and 
*P. E.,” and desire their . 
mt C. H. should send her age, height, anda deseription of 

er 2 * 
R. C. wishes to hear from “ Pretty.” ; 
A Youne Wipower wishes for “‘Ada’s” address and 


carte. 
Lizx and Maup must send better particulars, 
——— 
LONDON READER anv EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL. 
*.* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tax Loxpon Rzapzs, 
Price 4s. 6d. ‘ ‘ 
Also, the Trrtz and Innex.to Vou. XIII. Price Ons 


Penny. . . 
Part 82, For Marcu, 18 Now Reavy. ‘Paice 6d, 








i N.B.—CoRRESrON DENTS. MUST Appness Tern LETrEns 
TO er Enrror or “Tae Loypox ReapeER,” 334, Strand, 

ti We cannot undertaké to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 











London: Published for the Proprietor, at 834;‘Strand, by 
J. Watson. Fh 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasins, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of # mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperiont is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by al! Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, er obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
‘They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 








“J recommend Dr. Lococx’s Wafers, finding them much more speedy in 
effecting a cure than any other medicine.” : 
The above is from Mx. J. Froxp, Chemist, Bury St. Edmunds. 





“Tam happy to say that Dr. Lococx’s Wafers are all they are represented 
tobe. I havea child who was affected in the lungs (for ten years), and they 
are the only thing that have done him any good.” 

The above is from Mx. D. VERRENT, Coast Guard, nr. Mowntcharles, Donegal. 


re ee 





Give instant relief to all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 
To singere and public speakers, they are invaluable, and have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., per box. Sold by all Druggists. 





Patent Electro Silver and Albata 
SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, ETC., 


J. YATES AND SONS, ~ 
PRITCHET STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


May be had of Merchants, Factors, and Furnishing Ironmongers in patterns 
suitable for every market. J. Y. and 8. have invented a New Metal, which is 
favourably known as YATES'S VIRGINIAN SILVER. Spoons and Forks 
made of the new metal are remarkable for silvery whiteness and durability. 
Trade Marks J. Y. &8., and Y. & 8. in a Shield. 





HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and interunl treatment has, signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves inqurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and rovenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 
















PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning 



















falling off, and by its use the short weak 
hair on the head apparently bald, commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Sold in bottles, 2s.6d. each. 
repared by Nicotu, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
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No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 











the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of: a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.. and 52s. 6d. Postago, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s.'6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended’ by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and | } 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, | 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228. Piccadilly, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


1° allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative € 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 

a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resistiug power is supplied by the 

MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much easc and closeness that it cannot 

be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 

(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
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AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADIES., 
nian? Ca 





“ The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the raptured ear” 








1SO 


srs.—Are you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the 
pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s 
Soornine Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; 
it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes “ as bright as a button.”"@it has been long in use in America, and is highly re- 
commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
the gums, allays all*pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Bo 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
New York and London,” is on the outside'wrapper. No mother should be without it. | 
@ Sold by all medicine dealers at 18. 14d. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. — 


ee 
OTHING SYRUP | 


MILES DOUGHTY's 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 
Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
vocal chords, 

Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
ning, &c., &c. 

Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s.;and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 
DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 
London. 


tit Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES.” 
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LONDON RHadew 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. - 








HH. I. ROBHRNTS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD; & PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLOURIST; 


14, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 5s. per dozen, or 6d. each, 


dozen, or 1s, each. 


A liberal Reduction to the trade. Enlargements finished in Oil or Water colours. 
A large assortment of Comic Cartes always on Sale. 


RS. HOLBROOK 


Fully Coloured 10s. per 





DOWNING AND COMPANY, 


CLOTHES CLEANERS & CLOTH DRESSERS, 
BY THEIR NEW INVENTED 


STEAM PROCESS, 


No. 20, HORSE FAIR, BIRMINGHAM. 
thr isan Establishment entirely devoted to the 
Cleaning, Re-dressing and oe of Gentle- 
men’s Clothes; also every article of Woollen Manu- 
facture, from the finest French Merino to the Carpet 
on the floor. 
Over Coats, 2s., Coat, 1s, 6d., Trousers, 1s., & Vest, 6d. 
N.B. NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 

Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 

the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 





HENRY CHATWIN 
Manufacturer of 
PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 
TOISESHELL 
TEA CADDIES, CARD 
CASES, MATCH 
BOXES, &c., 
Ornamental Inlayer 


AND TABLET MAKER. 


WORK BOXES 
And Goods in suitable 
sizes for Foreign Markets 
alway on hand. 


30, DARWIN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


An extensive stock of 


Especial attention 





The Gosport Berlin Wool 
Stationery 
$1, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT, 


genetally of Gosport, Alverstoke, Anglesey, &c., for the 

accorded to her, and to assure them that her utmost endeavours will be used in 
order not to forfeit the confidence reposed in her. 

Mrs. H. would direct attention to her stock of 


Which has now been replenished, and comprises an extensive assortment of 
Single, Double, and Fleecy Wools, Scotch Yarns, Eider Yarn, Shetland, 
Leviathan, Andalusian, &c., in all colours and shadeg. 


and sizes, Cream and Wove Note, Mourning Note, with Envelopes to correspond, 
Handsome Inkstands, Ink, Penholders, Pens. A cheap lot of Pocket and Account 
Books. 


Of every description ; Ladies’ Work Boxes, Ladies’ Reticules, Ladies’ Comps. 
nions, Ladies’ Travelling Bags, Purses, Silver and Ivory Thimbles, Watch 
Pockets, Watch Stands, Vases, &c., &c. . 


JEWELLERY. A varied stock of Brooches, Har-rings, &c. Tortoise-shell se 
in gold. Whitby Jet Ear-rings on Gold Wires. Ivory and Jet Crosses, &c, 
Writinc Desks AND WritiInc CAsgs IN GREAT VARI&TY. 


WAREHOUSE, : f. 
HOLBROOK (ate Groves), 31, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. h 


ee 


Soe and 









begs to tender her thanks to the ladies and inhabitayig 
patronage already 








BERLIN WOOL, 


ween « 


STATIONERY. 
Plain and Fancy Stationery; Fancy Note in all colour 


~ 


FANCY GOODS a | 


is directed to THE NEW TORTOISE-SHELL f 


Tue BERLIN WooL AND Fancy REPOSITORY AND GENERAL STATIONERY y 


M 
Albums and Church’ Services. 





CENTRAL TEA MART. 
Ff, * DEBENHAM'S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


RICH STRONG TEA, 2s. to 3s., our choice fall- 
flavoured FAMILY MIXTURE, 3s. 6d. 


COFFEES : Good Strong, 1s. ; finest Jamaica, 


1s. 4d. 

SUGARS: Good Moist, 3}d., Sparkling Lump, 5d. 
per pound. 

Only two minutes’ walk from both the Gateshead 
Railway Stations. 

Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers or Trains 
in Gateshead or Newcastle. 
REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 

25, HigH-8sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 





In one vol., 8vo., 48.; by post 4s. 4d. A New Edition 
beautifully illustrated. ; 


THE MONK. 


By Monx Lewis. 
London: J.and H. Purxess, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


SPIKING AND CO’S 
MALT BISCUITS 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Are equally agreeable and beneficial to the convales 
cent when used as 


WINE RUSKS. 
Sole Proprietors FREEMAN & CHALL ICE 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF 





CARPETS. ul 


\4 
UPER BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDE. F 
minster, Dutch, Venetian, Printed Felt, and 
Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent in Mw, 
pg A a low Brig * ab egret ‘ 
45, Sh treet, hton. nufacturer every ¥ 
davaigile of Bedding and Upholstery Goods. r 

N.B. Tapestry Carpets, 2s. 5d. per yard. ; 





N= OF KIN (new edition, just published). Hii 
A classified and descriptive INDEX of 20,00 a) 
names guaranteed) to Advertisements for Next o 7a 
Kin. Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 t : 
1860, sent a free for 32 stamps. Address Mr, | 
CoLLMER, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery HaaPN 











T. CUTLACK, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON, ! Lane, London, W.C. i | 
W. F. THOMAS AND CO’S PATENT MAISON DOREFr Vane 
SEWING MACHINES. ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. ‘J 


0 

EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 43 15s., Simple and Noiseless. J Customers and Ladies generally, that having now completed 
the entire arrangement of these extensive Premises, an 
ample means and a thorough knowledge of all the best Manulte- ) 
tures in England, France, and Belgium, he is determined 
a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English Printed Cambrics, While 
Piques, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroi- 
deries, Cam 
Stays, Gloves, 
and Mantle’ Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie andNovelties, are NOW 


DY. 
FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, » 


pags MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


EWING MAOHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 
FLOWERING. : 


es MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 


S?waxa MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
_ FOR SADDLERS, MILL BAND MAKERS, &c. 


*." ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
Catalogues and Samples Post Free 


W.F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford 
Street, London ; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR 


AT 





HN WILLIAMS most respectfully informs his numerow % 


New Dress Marertats or Every DESCRIPTION, at moderate 


“MAISON DOREE,” 80 axp 82, BOLD STREET 


on doing Hime. 
Costumes, Mantles and 


~ Wwe ~ 
rr, <= 






Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, J 
osiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
HALF THEIR USUAL PRIOES. 


ices. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 


— 





HOMPSON’S NOTED GLOVES!!! 


LADIES’ FRENCH KID—Soft Leather. 
The “ Empress” —extra long—German silver studs— 
Eiighteenpence hal . 
Colours—Green, Brown, and Violet. Sizes—6} to 8. 
The “ Duchess”—with cord and tassela— 

One Shilling and Elevenpence. 
Colours—Slate, Brown, Green, Violet, Black Sewn 

Colours, &c. : 

The Permn sine Glove— 
Eighteenpence halfpenny. 
Oolours—Light and Dark Brown, Senn, Violet, Slate, 
pavender, Drabs, Black, Black sewn White, &e. 


to 8}. 
The very best “Paris Kid” Glove— 
Two Shillings and Siapence hal, lo 


In ordering send Size and Colour. 





THOMAS THOMPSON, 40. WINE STREET, 
BRIGHTON. 





TOYS, GAMES, 
FANCY GOODS. 
J. SINCLAIR’S 


LD ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLACK- 

MOOR STREET, DRURY LANE, is the only 

House in the neighbourhood that supplies the Latest 
Patterns of 


JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS 
Direct from Feria at Yoo lowest possible price; also s 


LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 


NOTICE. 
EDWARD THORN LEY, 
OPENING of « NEW BRANCH of BUSINESS, 


In Premises adjoining and connected with his 
old-established ~ 


HAT & CAP. TRAD 


The Stock, carefully selected from the Best English 
and gery 3 mar ae end a — pe 
large an ready-money trade, 
at sae et cana pinto compare favourably with 
those usuall: charged, consisting of newest designs it 
Scarves, Oravats, Tiss, Couiars, Ours, Sux 
AND CaMprio HANDKERCHIEFS, Suretryes, 3 
LINEN, AND FoR Fut. Dress, Dressixé 
Gowns, WAY AND Drivine Rugs, Dent's 45? 
Fownes’ Town-MADE Kip GLOVES, — 
And other Articles too numerous for: Quotation. 















AND 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 


~ 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery, &c- 














LONDON READER 


Of Literature, Science, Art, and General Information. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Jb Ans PAS Oe, 


PART X, FOR MAY, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 

1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

2,.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A YACHTING JACKET, IN FOUR PIECES. 

3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A BEAUTIFUL BIRD, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MAY, WITH PATTERN OF A NEW BODICE. 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—My Uncle the Canon; or, The Secret Door; a new tale of absorbing | 6.—How She Won It; an illustrated tale. 

dramatic interest, by the author of “Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” | 7.—Cheerfulness, Proposing. Opposite Views of Life. 











(Commencement.) 8.—Marrying s Widower ; an illustrated tale. 
2.—The Rose of Kemdale; a tale of powerful attraction. 9.—The Bride’s Dream. Miriam. 
3.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan; a tale of absorbing attraction. 10.—Ruby de Vere ; an illustrated tale. 
4.—Trival Hardwick ; a tale of powerful attraction. 11,—That Awkward Man. Cured-of Jealousy. Right at Last. China Dishes, 
5.—Ebony Casket; an illustrated story of enthralling attraction. 12.—Double Dealing ; an illustrated tale. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—1. “Are yon Going to your Club, Arnold ?” 2. Breaking the Charm. 8. The Rising Tide. 4. An Alam, 

FASHIONS—Valenciennes Lace, Corners in Point Lace and Guipure, Cravat in Lace Stitch, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Point Lace, Cambric Pinafor., 
Chemisette, Net Insertion, Point Lace, Cravat End in Tatting, Tatting Lace, Work Basket, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Embroidered Pattern, Border 
in Crochet, Square in Guipure, Embroidery on Net, &c., &c. 

MUSIC—1. The Maid of My Heart; ballad, composed by Fred. Morton. 2. All Serene ; waltz, composed by G. A. Viotti. 3. The Trumpet of Battle: 
romanza, composed by Maurice Corrie. 4. Tryst of Love; waltz, composed by Karl Emile. (334, Strmayn, | 


LIFE «sa» FAS HL Oa. 


PART |X, FOR APRIL, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. : : 
3.~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR APRIL, WITH PATTERN OF A NIGHT-DRESS AND A GARIBALDI, 
4.—CUT OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A JACKET FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—The Rose of Kemale ; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of 7.—Folk Lore. Violets. The Two Loves. 
“‘ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 8.—Maud’s Choice; an illustrated tale. 
2.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan; a tale of absorbing attraction. 9.—Fashion among the Valois. Our Coins. 
5.—Trival Hardwick; a tale of powerful attraction. 10.—Flora’s Fiirtation ; an illustrated story. 
4.—Seeret Power ; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. 11.— So Cold.” Mother-of-Pearl. © Spanish Bread, 
5.—Ebony Casket ; wn illustrated story of enthralling attraction. 12.—Tried for Felony. Louise. 
6.—Not Genteel. Kate; an illustrated tale. 13.—Leontine. Kate Landry’s Monster. 
ILLUSTRATIONS—1. Kate has an offer of Marriage. 2. A Sad Story. 8. The Open Letter. 4. Earl de Grey and Ripon. 5. Deciding a Destiny 
FASHIONS—Chemisette in Tatting, Insertion, Crochet Lace, Embroidery, Corded Languette Pattern, Guipure with Picots, Knitting Pattern, Lace Embroider 
on Net, Crochet Insertion, Knitted Counterpane, Dusting Brush, Antimacassar, Embroidery Corner, Point Lace Stitches, Cravat End in Kmbroidery, &o,, 
MUSIC.—1. Forget-me-not Polka; composed by W. Sidney. 2. When the Moon Shines Bright. Song of the Gray Friar; adapted and arranged as a Solo } 














__L Burrowes. 8. La Belle Marie ; Valeo Imperial, composed by G. A. Fieds. 4. The Gardener. e [334, Strrayo, 
LIFE axon FASHION FOR MARCH, 
PART VIII, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 
CONTAINING : 


1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2—SLIPPER PATTERN IN LEATHER. s 
8.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MARCH, WITH PATTERNS OF A SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY FROM 
4 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE, AND LOW BODICE WITH BRACES. 
4.—CUT OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A HIGH BODY CUT SQUARE IN FRONT. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF ~~ 
1.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s My Plan; a tale of absorbing ttraction. 6.—Love’s Cross. Nettie’s Lovers. Robert Kendall. 
2.—Trival Hardwick ; « story of powerful attraction. 7.—Sylvia Woodward. Hettie Shaw. 
8.—Secret Power ; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. 8.—Fairy’s Gifts. |The Laws of Tempests. 
4.—Tho Rose of Kemdale ; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of | 9.—A Secret Meeting. | Morgan’s Valentine; an illustrated story 
“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 10.—The Yeast Plant. Friendship. The Marvellous Story of Pompeii. 
5.—Pride’s Fall ; an illustrated tale. 11.—Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. The Duke of Edinburgh in India, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
2-—H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
; b FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c. 
Borders in Berlin Wool, Crochet Table Cover, Crochet Cravat, Netted Frill, Crumb Brush, Berceaunette Cover, Bodice, Point Lace, Fanchon, Crochet Insertion, 


1.—Strange Acquaintances. 3.—Finding the Valentine. 4.—Prince Pierre, 


Needle-book, Tatting Embroidery, Lambrequins, Square in Guipure, Tatting, &c. 

MUSIC. ; 

1,—The Kangaroo Polka ; composed by G. A. Colma: 2.—Tho Moorish Maid ; composed by Dudley'St. John. 3.—The Fairlight wer composed by 
334, Srranp. 


O. E. Grenville. 4.—When the Valley is Still; ballad, composed by EK: Guylott. 


LIFE aw FASHION, 


PART VII, FOR FEBRUARY, 


WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE, 
CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATEvENGRAVING, COLOURED BY ‘HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, OUT OUT IN PAPER, OF A SUIT OF KNICKERBOCKERS FOR A LITTLE BOY, IN NINE PIECES. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY; ALSO, DIAGRAMS FOR FULL- 
a SIZE MORNING DRESS, AND OPERA CLOAK. : 








WITH THE CONTINUATION OF ‘ 


so-Retaing the Vow; an illustrated story of enthrallig interest. 7.—The Lovers’ Rest ; an illustrated story of powerfnl interest. 

+ yt wg hrm ; 8 story of powerful attraction. 8.—Parted by Fate; an illustrated tale. Lorenzo the Magnificent. Unseen Chai 
pa e 3 “+ Mistake ; a new illustrated story. 9.—A Man’s Revenge. Robert Kendal: Janet Clymer, The Intercepted Letter. 
ra mos . ; or, That’s my Plan ; a new tale of absorbing attraction. 10.—Gilt versus Gold. Rubies and Sapphires. First Love. Did he Forge 
Hy ecret Power; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. Her? Peabody’s Will. Burning of Idols at Madagascar. 
}.—Snowdrift ; an attractive tale, by the author of “A Daughter to Marry.” | 11.—The Story the Mirror Told. Gifford Bray’s Wooing. Philip Preston. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—1.—Barbed Arrows 2.—Too Late. 3.—Camilla Saved. 4.—Cruel Words. 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c.—Musli® Bodice, Crochet Fanchon, Lamp Shade, Cambrio Pinafore, Vandyke Border in Berlin Wool Work, Croche! 
at Curtain Holder, Gentleman’s Crochet Slipper, Lamp Screen, Crochet Patterns, &c., &c. 
MUSIC.—1.—Keep it up! Royal Twelfth Night Galop; composed by Kari;Emile. 2.—The False One; Ballad, composed by R. Guylott. 3.—La Tan- 
borina ; ValseElegante, pramne > Leonard Burrowes. 4.—The Kangaroo Polka; composed by G. A, Colma. ” . [834, STRAND. 
~ . 
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